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The American Psychological Association, Inc., held its Thirty- 
Fifth Annual Meeting at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 






phia, Pa., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, December 28, 29, ; 
30, 1926. Three hundred and ninety-nine persons registered, the i 
largest number ever in attendance in the history of the Association,— iy 





the largest former attendance being the Washington meeting of ¥ 











1924 at which two hundred and forty-two registrations were recorded. ‘at 
This registration was further remarkable with regard to the wide el 
geographical distribution represented by those attending. An analy- oF 
sis of the registration by states and foreign countries is as follows: 4 
New York, 128; Pennsylvania, 56; Ohio, 27; Massachusetts, 26; Hy. 
New Jersey, 21; Illinois, 20; Maryland, 15; Connecticut, 13; Iowa, 7 
12; Minnesota, 10; Michigan, 8; Canada, 7; Indiana, 6; Virginia, 6; a 
Wisconsin, 4; Colorado, 4; 3 each from North Carolina, New Hamp- ‘i 


shire, Georgia, and the District of Columbia; 2 each from West 
Virginia, Tennessee, Florida, California, Missouri, Texas, Maine, 
and Germany; 1 each from Montana, Kansas, Utah, Rhode Island, 
North Dakota, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Hungary. In all, thirty- 
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three states and three foreign countries were represented. Fourteen 
ex-presidents of the American Psychological Association were present, 

The program consisted of ten formal sessions at which fifty-one 
papers were presented by members and two sessions at which twenty- 
one papers were presented by graduate students, the Annual Dinner 
followed by the Presidential Address, and four round table Con- 
ferences. Exclusive of the informal reports by graduate students, 
the fifty-one papers were classified by the Program Committee as 
follows: applied psychology, six; experimental psychology, six; 
experimental and comparative psychology, seven; general psychology, 
six; mental measurement, six; clinical psychology, seven; abnormal 
psychology, seven; and educational psychology, six. 

The Annual Dinner was held on Wednesday evening with an 
attendance of two hundred and forty people. Following the dinner, 
the Presidential Address, “ The Interpretation of the Animal Mind” 
was given by Harvey A. Carr. Two round table conferences were 
held on Experimental Psychology, one on Clinical Psychology, and 
one on Psychological Research on the Pre-School Child. All of the 
meetings and conferences were well attended. 

Apparatus was exhibited by a number of members and by the 
C. H. Stoelting Company. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ANNUAL BusINESS MEETING 


Due notice having been given, the annual business meeting of 
the American Psychological Association, Inc., was held on December 
28, 1926, in Room 110, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, at 8 o’clock, with President Harvey A. 


Carr in the chair. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was voted that the 
minutes of the Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting at Ithaca, New York, 
be approved as printed. 

The Secretary read invitations for the Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
of the founding of Milwaukee-Downer College; for the inaugura- 
tion of President Beury at Temple University; for the Centennial of 
Western Reserve University; and for the meetings of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 

The Secretary announced the deaths of William S. Foster, 2nd 
of January, 1926, age thirty-seven years; Sante Naccarati, 12th of 
August, 1926; Elliot P. Frost, 3rd of September, 1926, age forty- 
two years; David E. Rice, 24th of September, 1926. The Secretary 
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announced the resignations during the year of 1926 of R. B. C. 
Johnson, Thomas J. Kirby, Herbert G. Lord, Wilbur H. Norcross, 
James B. Pratt, Langdon C. Stewardson, Edward B. Titchener, and 


Frederick N. Urban. 

The Treasurer’s report as printed on page 146 was read and 
approved by vote of the Association. 

The Treasurer presented an estimate of resources for 1927. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted 
to elect the thirty-eight persons named below as Members of the 


Association. 


. Abel, Theodora Mead, Ph.D., 1925, Columbia, 
Instrrctor in Psychology, University of Illinois. 
. Achilles, Paul Strong, Ph.D., 1923, Columbia, 
Field Representative, Personnel Research Federation. 
3. Arthur, Grace, Ph.D., 1924, University of Minnesota, 
Psychologist, Child Guidance Clinic, St. Paul. 
. Averill, Lawrence Augustus, Ph.D., 1915, Clark University, 
Professor of Psychology and Education, State Normal School. 
5. Barton, J. Wesley, Ph.D., 1923, Peabody College, 
Professor of Psychology, University of Idaho. 
3runswick, David, Ph.D., 1924, Johns Hopkins, 
Teaching Fellow in Physiology, Harvard Medical School. 
7. Carmichael, Leonard, Ph.D., 1924, Harvard, 
Instructor in Psychology, Princeton University. 
. Culler, Elmer A. K., Ph.D., 1922, Chicago, 
Associate in Psychology, University of Illinois. 
. De Voss, James C., Ph.D., 1925, Stanford, 
Professor of Psychology, State Teachers College. 
. Esper, Erwin Allen, Ph.D., 1923, Ohio State, 
Instructor in Psychology, Ohio State University. 
. Farnsworth, Paul Randolf, Ph.D., 1925, Ohio State, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, Stanford University. 
. Fearing, Franklin S., Ph.D., 1926, Stanford University, 
Instructor in Psychology, Stanford University. 
. Heidbreder, Edna, Ph.D., 1924, Columbia, 
Instructor in Psychology, University of Minnesota. 
. Helson, Harry, Ph.D., 1924, Harvard, 
Instructor in Psychology, University of Illinois. 
. Higgison, Glenn De Vere, Ph.D., 1926, University of Illinois, 
Instructor in Psychology, University of Illinois. 
. Jones, Alice Margaret, Ph.D., 1924, University of Pennsylvania, 
Director and Clinical Psychologist, Beaver County Child Study 
Bureau. 
. Jones, Harold E., Ph.D., 1923, Columbia, 
Instructor in Psychology, Columbia University. 
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18. Kornhauser, Arthur W., Ph.D., 1926, University of Chicago, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, University of Chicago. 
19. Liddell, Harvard Scott, Ph.D., 1923, Cornell, 
National Research Fellow in Biological Sciences, Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical School. 
. Lund, Frederick Hansen, Ph.D., 1925, Columbia, 
Instructor in Psychology, Barnard College. 
. Manson, Grace Evelyn, Ph.D., 1923, Carnegie Tech., 
Chief Investigator, Station of Analysis and Measurement of 
Personality. 
. Metfessel, Milton, Ph.D., 1925, Iowa, 
National Research Council Fellow in Psychology, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 
. Moss, Fred A., Ph.D., 1923, George Washington University, 
Head of the Department of Psychology, George Washington 
University. 
. Murchison, Carl, Ph.D., 1923, Johns Hopkins, 
Professor of Psychology, Clark University. 
. Oberly, H. Sherman, Ph.D., 1924, University of Pennsylvania, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania, 
. Paulsen, Alice Elizabeth, Ph.D., 1924, Columbia University, 
Psychologist, St. Luke’s Hospital. 
. Race, Henrietta V., Ph.D., 1922, Columbia University, 
Director, Educational and Psychological Research, Youngstown 
Public Schools. 
. Reymert, Martin Luther, Ph.D., 1917, Clark University, 
Professor of Psychology, Wittenberg College. 
29. Snow, A. J., Ph.D., 1919, Columbia University, 
Instructor in Psychology, Northwestern University. 
. Stinchfield, Sara Mae, Ph.D., 1922, Wisconsin, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, Mt. Holyoke College. 
. Sullivan, Ellen Blythe, Ph.D., 1924, Stanford, 
Instructor in Psychology, University of California, Southern 
Branch. 
. Tjaden, John C., Ph.D., 1923, State University of Iowa, 
Instructor in Psychology, University of South Dakota. 
. Vanuxem, Mary, Ph.D., 1925, Columbia, 
Assistant Superintendent and Psychologist, Laurelton State 
Village. 
. Vincent, E. Leona, Ph.D., 1924, Columbia, 
Assistant Educational Psychology, Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia. 
. Wagoner, Louisa Catherine, Ph.D., 1925, Iowa, 
Professor of Child Care, Iowa State College. 
. Wang, Ging Hsi, Ph.D., 1923, Johns Hopkins, 
Assistant in Psycho-biology, Johns Hopkins. 
. Weber, C. O., Ph.D., 1925, Nebraska, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, Wells College. 
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38. Whittemore, Irving Chamberlin, Ph.D., 1923, Harvard, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, Boston University. 
On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted 

that the sixty-five persons whose names were presented by the Council 

for election as Associates, be elected as Associates. 
The report of the Committee on the Election of Officers was then 


presented as follows: 


President for 1927: H. L. Hollingworth, Barnard College, 
Columbia University. 

Directors, 1927-29: Joseph Peterson, Peabody College, and W. 
R. Miles, Stanford University. 

Nominees for appointment to the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the National Research Council: K. 5S. Lashley, 
Institute of Juvenile Research, and Herbert S. Langfeld, 
Princeton University. 

Representative on the Social Science Research Council: Knight 
Dunlap, Johns Hopkins. 


On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was unani- 
mously voted that the report of the Committee on Program as printed 
on page 147 be accepted and that the committee be continued for 
the year 1927. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted 
te accept the report of the Standing Committee on Certification of 
Consulting Psychologists as printed on page 148. The President 
appointed Mr. Baldwin to succeed himself on this committee. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted 
that a committee of five, to be known as the Committee on Certifica- 
tion Policy be appointed by the incoming president to study the 
effectiveness of the entire plan of certification, and to ascertain the 
sentiment of the Association with regard to certification, and to 
give a report with specific recommendations with regard to the 
Association’s future policy toward certification, and that the sum 
of one hundred dollars ($100) be appropriated for the expenses of 
this committee. The President subsequently appointed the follow- 
ing committee: Miss Washburn, Chairman, Messrs. May, Thurstone, 
F. L. Wells, and Miss Woolley. 

Mr. Langfeld, as Business Manager of the Psychological Review 
Company then presented a report of the affairs of the Company. On 
the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted that 
the report of the Business Manager of the Psychological Review 
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Company be accepted and placed on file with the Secretary so that 
members may consult it. 

No formal report was presented by the Committee on Precautions 
in Animal Experimentation. The recommendation of the Council 
of Directors that the Committee be discharged with thanks was lost, 
It was then moved and voted that the present committee be discharged 
with thanks and that a new Standing Committee on Precautions in 
Animal Experimentation of three, be appointed by the incoming 
president, the members to serve staggered terms. Subsequently, the 
President made the following appointments: Messrs. P. T. Young, 
Chairman, three years; R. M. Yerkes, two years; and E. C. Tolman, 
1 year. 

The Secretary then read the report of the Committee on Abstract 
Journal as printed on page 149. On the recommendation of the 
Council of Directors, it was voted that the report be accepted; that 
it be printed in the Proceedings ; and that the Committee be discharged 
with thanks. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted 
to approve the appointment of Mr. W. S. Hunter as Editor of 
Psychological Abstracts. It was voted to accept the report of the 
Committee which audited Mr. Hunter’s books in regard to the 
expenditure of his office as Editor of Psychological Abstracts and 
that this report be placed on record in the files of the Secretary. 

The report of the Committee on the Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology was read by the Secretary as printed on page 
150. On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was 
voted that the report be accepted and the Committee be discharged 
with thanks. 

The report of the Committee on Handbooks of Psychology was 
read by the Secretary as printed on page 150. On the recommenda- 
tion of the Council of Directors, it was voted that the report be 
accepted and that the recommendations of the Committee be adopted, 
and that the sum of one hundred dollars ($100) be appropriated 
from the funds of the Association for the use of this Committee. 
This action added Messrs. Boring, Warren, and Woodworth to the 
membership of the Committee. 

The report of the Committee on Relation of Associates} to Mem- 
bership was read by the Secretary as printed on page 152. On the 
recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted that this 
report be accepted; that the recommendations of the Committee be 
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hat adopted, and that the Committee be discharged with thanks. The 
adoption of the recommendations of the Committee involve changes 
- in the by-laws of the Association as follows: 
cil 
st. Article I, Section 5: 
ed Substitution of word “ application” for word “ nomination,” and 
in the word “ endorsed ” for the word “ signed ” in the first sentence. 
ng Add the phrase “ beyond the doctorate dissertation ” in sentence 
three under sub-head (1) making the phrase read “ acceptable pub- 4 
he lished research of a psychological character beyond the doctorate “ot 
ng; dissertation.” " 
™" Article I, Section 8: t 
act Substitution of words “ March 15th” for words “ October Ist” = 
he ‘ in the second sentence. % 
lat Add a new section, Article I, Section 9: 
ed “ Once each year prior to March Ist, the Secretary shall circular- a 
ize all the Associates excepting those elected at the immediately if 
‘ed preceding annual meeting requesting them to submit in such form Bs 
of as shall be prescribed by the Council of Directors evidence of their Be 
nt qualifications for membership. lhe cases of individuals complying 4 
with the request shall be considered for membership by the Council ’ 
he for that year.” ie 
nd y 
Invitations for meeting in 1927 were read by the Secretary from 4) 
nd Ohio State University and the University of Southern California. 4 
ge On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted of 
yas to hold the next meeting of the Association at Ohio State University, ee 
ed Columbus, Ohio, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, December a 
28, 29, and 30, 1927. It was also voted that Mr. Burtt be appointed 4 
ras Local Representative and Member of the Executive Committee of a 
fa the Association. Bt 
be On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, the follow- ay 
ad, ing resolution was passed: | 
ed “In view of the present inadequacy of seven hundred and fifty a 
ee. dollars ($750) to meet the clerical and other demands of the Secre- * 
he tary’s office, due to the increase in membership and Associates dur- a 
ing the last two years, the Secretary’s stipend be increased to one Bi 
“ thousand dollars ($1,000). i 
he On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted PI 
us to amend the by-laws as follows: 4 
be Article 8, Section 1, to be amended by the inclusion of the word A 
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“ten” for “seven” and the word “six” for “three” so that this 
section now reads: ‘“ The annual subscription for members shall be 
ten dollars ($10) a year, payable November Ist of the preceding 
year and for Associates shall be six dollars ($6) a year, payable 
November Ist of the preceding year. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Murchison in which he 
made an offer to purchase the Journal of Experimental Psychology 
from the Association. On the recommendation of the Council of 
Directors, it was unanimously voted that Mr. Murchison’s offer to 
purchase the Journal of Experimental Psychology be rejected. 

The Secretary explained a request from the Committee on Bureau 
of Language Research of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish in which the Bureau asked that the American Psychological 
Association appoint one of its members to the Board of Directors 
of the Bureau. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted 
that the invitation of the National Council of Teachers of English 
to appoint from the American Psychological Association, Inc., a 


representative to their Board of Directors be accepted and that 


Mr. Poffenberger be appointed. 
On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted 


that the grant of the National Academy of Sciences be accepted with 
thanks and that this grant of two hundred and fifty dollars ($250) 
be applied to help cover the deficit of the Journal of Experimental 
Psychology for the year 1926, the first year of the handling of this 
Journal by the American Psychological Association, Inc. 

Upon motion, it was voted that a vote of thanks be sent to Mr. 
Cattell for his aid in having obtained the grant from the National 
Academy of Sciences to the Journal ef Experimental Psychology. 

A communication from Mr. Berry was read requesting that the 
words “certified consultant” be placed after the names of those 
qualified in the Year Book. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted 
that action in this matter be deferred until the report of the Com- 
mittee on Certification Policy be received. 

The Secretary outlined communications from Mr. Warren and 
Professor Heymans relative to the American Psychological Associa- 
tion inviting the International Congress of Psychology to meet in 
the United States in 1929. The recommendation of the Council 
of Directors that a committee of five be appointed by the incoming 
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president to investigate the feasibility of extending an invitation 
for an International Congress of Psychology in the United States; 
to ascertain the possibility for an American subsidy; and to deter- 
mine the earliest year at which such a Congress may be held in this 
country and to report to the Council and to the Association at the 
1927 meeting was laid on the table after considerable discussion. 

That the American 


“é 


It was then moved and unanimously voted: 
Psychological Association, Inc., cordially invites the International 
Congress of Psychology to meet in the United States in 1929 or any 
year thereafter that the International Committee may select.” 
~ It was moved and voted that a committee of five, to be called 
the Ways and Means Committee of the International Congress be 
appointed by the incoming president to consider ways and means 
of fostering the International Congress of Psychology when it shall 
meet in the United States. The President subsequently appointed 
the following committee :: Messrs. Boring, Chairman; Dodge, Lang- 
feld, Seashore, and Terman. 

It was moved and voted that the Council of Directors be required 
te report to the 1927 business meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, Inc., a plan of organization of the International Congress 
of Psychology to meet in 1929 in the United States. 

It was moved and voted that the President appoint a member of 
the American Psychological Association, Inc., to the Committee on 
Public Records of Facts of Scientific Value in Race Betterment of 
the Social Science Research Council. The President subsequently 
appointed Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Woodworth presented a report of the Social Science Research 
Council telling of its organization, particularly of the participation 
of psychologists in the work of its committees and projects. 

The Treasurer presented the budget for the year 1927 as printed 
on page 155. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was voted to thank 
the University of Pennsylvania for its generous hospitality and the 
many courtesies extended during the meetings, and to thank Professor 
Miller and the Local Committee for the excellent manner in which 
all arrangements were carried out. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:50 p.m. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 1926 










Dr. 
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ACCOUNT OF PROMOTION OF ABSTRACT JOURNAL 


Dr. 
es: Ti OE CRO 6 ic Nas xicceebevcuceceacurga $5,500.00 
RE Sn. oy nn ss 6nhe cewendddddnhasiwenesénte 71 
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To Expenses of Committee of Abstract Journal..... $5,500.00 
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New HAveEN, CONNECTICUT 
December 15, 1926 
Epwarp S. Rospinson 
Treasurer 
Audited and found correct 


December 27, 1926 
Joun E. ANDERSON 
A. P. PoFFENBERGER 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 


The Committee on Program met in Philadelphia on November 7th and 
after surveying the abstracts of papers submitted for the December 
meeting, found it advisable to select from these a number which would 
fit in a suitable program. For this purpose, the following principles were 
adopted: 


1. To have no more than two concurrent sessions on any morning or 
afternoon. 

2. To limit the program of each session to a maximum of six 15-minute 
papers, or the equivalent. 

3. To reject all papers for which abstracts were received subsequent 
to the last date specified in the call for papers, or for which the abstracts 
were not in adequate form for publication. 

4. To select from the papers for which the abstracts were in due 
form with regard to the following points: 

A. The inclusion of new materials or new points of view in the papers. 

B. The probability that the paper would provoke discussion. 

C. The probability that the material indicated by the abstract could 
be presented with fair adequacy within 15 minutes. 

From the total of 64 papers offered 51, or approximately 80 per cent, 
were selected. The rejection of any paper was in no sense a reflection on 
the value of the paper itself, and the committee wishes to thank the authors 
of rejected papers as sincerely as the authors of selected ones. 

The committee, after consideration of the situation this year, and the 
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possibility of a still more adequate program for next year, decided to 
offer the following suggestions: We recommend that the committee for 
the 1927 meeting consider the desirability of still further reduction of the 
number of papers to be read, and that it attempt to select also with the 
end of presenting, as far as possible, a program of a topical type, that 
is: obtaining several papers on each of a number of topics, rather than 
a wide scattering of topics. It is not deemed desirable, however, to 
announce in advance topics desired, but to select the topics from the 
papers submitted. 

For the securing of the best program, it is urged therefore that as many 
members as possible submit abstracts from which the program can be 
selected. It would be highly desirable to have twice as many offered as 
can be used. 

The committee have further to report that a question has arisen between 
the association and the A.A.A.S. concerning apparatus exhibits. We were 
informed that the latter organization does not wish to have any commer- 
cial concern exhibit with an affiliated society unless the concern also has 
space in the general exhibition. As we have no information of any agree- 
ment to this effect between the the A.P.A. and the A.A.A.S., and since 
Stoelting reported that he would not be able to take part in the general 
exhibition, we have invited him to exhibit with the A.P.A. as usual. We 
feel that the absence of Mr. Stoelting would be the loss of one of the 
most important features of our meeting. 

Knicut DUNLAP 
SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER 
ArtuHur I. Gates 


COMMITTEE ON CERTIFICATION OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGISTS 
REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1926 


The assigned functions of this committee concern professional stand- 
ards in the applications of psychology, and the issue of certificates of 
membership in the Division of Consulting Psychologists to persons duly 
attested therefor by appropriate Sections of the Association. During the 
past year one such certificate has been issued; a pending application is 
not yet endorsed by the Section concerned. 

An increasing tendency has been observed to discontinue the use of 
the word “psychologist” for persons engaged in routine mental testing, 
substituting such designations as psychometrist, psychometrician and 
psychometric assistant. While this will probably not affect the existing 
difficulties with the performance of psychometric work by persons with 
inadequate background therefor, your committee believes that such nomen- 
clature should be encouraged, in so far as it restricts the term “ psycholo- 
gist” to persons of senior level. Your committee suggests that “ psycho- 
metric assistant” is preferable among the terms utilized, as specifying 
that responsibility for synthesis of the findings is elsewhere. 

At early committee meetings dealing with certification, some attention 
was paid to the question of unprofessional conduct. It does not however 
appear that the Association has adopted a definite policy with regard 
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thereto. Circumstances suggest that the Association should either 
(1) make it plain that it disclaims responsibility for the conduct of its 
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members, or (2) provide means by which charges may be brought and 


appropriate action taken if they are sustained. On the certificate issued 
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to members of the Division of consulting Psychologists, responsibility is 
actually disclaimed so far as concerns legal liability for the acts of its 
members; but it is doubtful is all responsibility can be disclaimed without 


nullifying the professional status of the group. 

[The constituted objects of the Association are scientific, and this places 
it at a partial disadvantage in the maintenance of professional standards. 
Scientific men are predominantly schizoid, and while commonly energetic 
and at times heroic in the pursuit of personal aims and ideals, seldom 
exhibit the capacity for resolute common action which is observable in 
professional and more markedly in industrial groups. It is an open 
question whether the corporate resolution of a scientific group such as 
this one, without strong personal or professional interests at stake, can 
be counted on for effective opposition to the energy and resources which 
would be mustered by a colleague charged with misconduct and his pro- 
fessional life to fight for. One can see in this an argument for the 
organization of the psychological profession into a group distinct from 
the present one. 

The special considerations raising these questions at the present time 
are not included in this report, but are embodied in a memorandum to 
the Council, for their information in acting hereon. 

F. L. WELis 

W. F. Dearsorn 
C. S. Yoakum 
M. F. FERNALD 
B. T. BALDWIN 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


To the President and Council of the American Psychological Association: 

Your Committee on Psychological Abstracts, authorized at the 1925 
meeting of the American Psychological Association, has succeeded in 
preparing editorial and fiscal plans for the new journal. The general 
outline of editorial policy and the details of the proposed budget were 
submitted to you by mail in the spring of 1926. These plans were also 
discussed with a committee of the National Research Council and have 
been laid before The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial in support of 
a joint request from the two committees for a subsidy to the new journal. 

Your Committee is happy to report that The Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial has granted a total subsidy of $76,500 (or as much thereof 
as may be necessary) to help finance the new journal during the first 
ten years of its existence. 

Your Committee also reports that plans have been made for the edi- 
torial conduct of the new journal and for its appearance in January, 1927, 
as authorized by the vote of the Association in December, 1925. 
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Inasmuch as the work for which the committee was appointed hag 
been accomplished, we recommend that the committee be discharged. 
(Signed) 
S. W. FERNBERGER 


Hersert S. LANGFELD 
W. S. Hunter, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO ARRANGE FOR TRANSFER OF THE 
JoURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PsyCHOLOGY 
Apri 1, 1926 


The committee has the honor to report that, after conference with 
Dr. Morton Prince, the donor, Dr. Prince has executed a deed of gift 
satisfactory to him and to the committee. By this deed the Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology becomes the property of the American 
Psychological Association on April 1, 1926. 

The deed provides for the transfer to the Association of all tangible 
and intangible property of the Journal. It requires the Association to 
continue the Journal in the subject-matter of abnormal psychology as 
its dominant feature, to maintain a separate account for the Journal, and 
to apply all profits to the improvement and development of the Journal 
with particular reference to the topic of abnormal psychology. Dr. Prince 
has defined very liberally the meaning of “improvement and development” 
in a letter to the Secretary which accompanies the deed. The deed further 
provides that, should the Association desire to discontinue the publication 
of the Journal, the property must be tendered to the donor if living, or 
otherwise to Harvard University. 

Copies of the deed and of the accompanying letter are appended to 
this report. 

Respectfully submitted, for the committee, 
Epwin G. Borinc, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HANDBOOKS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Your Committee of the American Psychological Association on Hand- 
books of Psychology has the honor to submit the following report. 

This Committee was instructed to discuss with a similar committee 
from the National Research Council (consisting of Boring, Chairman, and 
H. L. Hollingworth) the feasibility of a Handbook or a series of Hand- 
books on Psychology to be published under the auspices of the A.P.A. 
and N.R.C. 

After preliminary consideration of the matter through correspondence 
both members of the present committee met with Boring in Philadelphia. 
At this meeting it was decided: 

1. That a fairly long series of smaller volumes would be more prac- 
ticable from almost every point of view than one or two large volumes. 

2. That the following list of titles would constitute a satisfactory pre- 
liminary and tentative list: 
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. History of experimental psychology. 
Psychology measurement, including psychophysics and psycho- 
metrics. 
Tables for psychological experimentation, including psycho- 
physical tables and all other standard tables. 
Acquisition of skill and mental work. 
Cutaneous, kinaesthetic and organic sensibility and perception. 
Color vision. 
Hearing, excluding auditory space perception. 
Taste and smell. 
Space perception. 
. Attention. 
11. Experimental psychology of feeling and emotion. 
12. Image, imaginal endowment and imaginal types. 
13. Memory and association. 
14. Higher mental processes, thought, reasoning, determination, etc. 
15. Nervous and mental disorders in relation to normal psychology. 
16. Animal psychology. 

3. That there was reason to suppose that competent authors might be 
found to undertake these titles. In coming to this conclusion the com- 
mittee considered possible authors by name. 

As a result of this joint meeting Boring recommended to the N.R.C. 
the continuance of a Committee on Psychological Handbooks; and that 
he and Hollingworth be discharged on June 30th and that a new personnel 
be appointed, after consultation with the Council of the A.P.A. In accord- 
ance with Boring’s recommendations the following were appointed mem- 
bers of the N.R.C. Committee on Psychological Handbooks: Boring, 
Fernberger, Warren, Woodworth, and Robinson, chairman. 

Previous to the appointment of this Committee, the council of the 
A.P.A. had agreed to the continuance of Robinson as chairman of its 


Handbook Committee in order that there might be an individual acting 
for both bodies interested in the project. The points that we wish to have 
considered at the present time are: 


1. The continuation of the A.P.A. Committee on Psychological 
Handbooks. 

2. The appointment to that committee of Boring, Warren and Wood- 
worth. Since Fernberger and Robinson are already members of the 
committee, these additions would make the personnel of the A.P.A. and 
the N.R.C, committees identical. 

3. The empowering of the A.P.A. committee to carry forward this 
project as expeditiously as possible. It is understood that the committee 
would not undertake financial obligations without the consent of the 
Association, but the committee would wish to make its own decisions 
about titles to be included in the series and about the selection of authors. 
It would also wish to be free to select for the consideration of the Council 
and the Association one plan, or at most a few plans for the financial 
support of the series. Though there may be numerous publishers who 
will wish to be connected with the series we believe that it will be wise 
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if the committee is permitted, at its own discretion, to throw out what 
seem to the committee to be impracticable or otherwise undesirable 
proposals. 
Your committee recommends therefore: 
1. The continuance of the A.P.A. committee on Handbooks of 
Psychology. 
2. The appointment of Boring, Warren and Woodworth to the 
committee. 
3. The instruction of this committee to carry forward this project 
as expeditiously as possible. 
Respectfully submitted 
S. W. FERNBERGER 
E. S. Rosprnson, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE RELATION BETWEEN NOMINA- 
TIONS FOR ASSOCIATESHIP AND NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
TO THE COUNCIL OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN PsyCHOLOG- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION 


Gentlemen: 

Your committee appointed at the 1926 meeting of the Council of 
Directors to consider the relationship of nominations for Associateship to 
nominations for Membership wishes to submit the following report: 

In studying the relationships between nominations for Associateships 
and nominations for Membership, the following deficiencies in the present 
arrangement are apparent: 

1. No mechanism exists at the present time by means of which Asso- 
ciates can become Members save through a repetition of the entire pro- 
cedure required of individuals who are not connected with the Association 
in any way. Further, with a considerable number of Associates, under 
the present arrangement, nomination to Membership is largely a chance 
affair, the initiative being taken by the nominator rather than by the 
Associate. 

2. The difference in the time of year at which nomination for Asso- 
ciates and nomination for Membership are received undoubtedly makes for 
confusion. Some individuals are nominated for Associateship who should 
be nominated for Membership, while other individuals are nominated for 
Membership who should be nominated for Associateship. 

3. The form at present used for nominating members has been the 
source of considerable difficulty with nominators, since it asks the nom- 
inator to predict the future scientific activity of the individual, the phrase 
which is particularly objectionable being “Is he likely to contribute to the 
advancement of psychology as a science?” 

4. The lack of a clear statement in the By-Laws of the policy used by 
the Council in nominating individuals for membership lead to much irrita- 
tion and misinterpretation. For a number of years, the policy has been 
to require publication beyond the Doctor’s dissertation although there is 
no explicit statement in the By-Laws to that effect. 
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Your Committee, taking these factors into consideration, feels that its 
proposal with reference to the procedure in handling nominations both for 


Membership and Associateship should be based on the following principles: 
1. That a method should be provided by means of which it will be 
possible for the Council to select from the list of Associates those most 
qualified for membership without depending upon chance acts of nom- 
inators. In other words, the equitable arrangement would seem to be an 
arrangement in which the initiative should be placed upon the Associate. 
2. That in view of the unfamiliarity of the candidate with the regula- 
tions of the Association and the confusion that exists in the minds of 
many proposers of candidates with reference to the requirements, the 
form of nomination and the endorsement for both Membership and Asso- 
ciateship should be uniform and that the responsibility for the determina- 
tion whether the individual is qualified for Associateship or Membership 
should be placed upon the Council. This would mean that the initial 
procedure should be the same in all cases. 
3. That the endorsement forms whether for Associateship or Member- 
ship should throw the emphasis upon the past achievement of the indi- 
vidual rather than to require the endorsers to make a prediction. This is 
sound from many points of view and should remove some of the irritation 
which nominators have in filling out the present blank. 

4. That the policy of the Association with reference to Membership 
qualifications should be explicitly stated in the By-Laws of the Association 
and should be brought to the attention of both candidates and endorsers. 
This would serve to remove many difficulties and eliminate applications 
by unqualified individuals. Since the Association now contains two classes 
of persons, we are not operating on an “all-or-none” basis. The under- 
standing of the requirements by the candidate should increase his respect 
for both the Associate grade and the Membership grade and break down 
the somewhat disparaging impression that exists in some quarters with 
reference to Associateship. 

5. That the way should be opened for qualified individuals to become 
members without going through the grade of Associate and that the way 
should be equally open for all qualified Associates to become Members. 
As time passes, undoubtedly more and more the Members of the Asso- 
ciation will be drawn from the list of Associates and a tradition established 
that will result in fewer and fewer individuals being nominated for member- 
ship directly. 


1 


In accordance with these principles, the Committee recommends the 


following amendments to the By-Laws: 


Article I. Section 5. 


—_— 
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Substitution of word “application” for word “nomination,” and the 
word “endorsed” for the word “ signed” in the first sentence. 
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Add the phrase “ beyond the doctorate dissertation” in sentence three 
wend 1_: ‘“ ° 
under Sub-head (1), making the phrase read acceptable published 
research of a psychological character beyond the doctorate dissertation.” 
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Article I. Section 8. 
Substitution of words “ March 15th” for words “ October Ist” in the 


second sentence. 


Add a new section: 


Article I. Section 9. 

“Once each year prior to March Ist, the Secretary shall circularize all 
the Associates excepting those elected at the immediately preceding annual 
meeting requesting them to submit in such form as shall be prescribed by 
the Council of Directors evidence of their qualifications for Membership. 
The cases of individuals complying with the request shall be considered 
for Membership by the Council for that year.” 

The first of these amendments makes the procedure with reference to 
the initiation of Associateship and Membership similar by making the 
initial step application in both cases. The second amendment clarifies the 
requirements for Membership by making the requirement “acceptable 
published research beyond the doctorate dissertation.” This is in line with 
the past policy of the Council. The third amendment makes the date of 
sending in the papers the same for both classes of persons. The last 
amendment sets up the mechanism by means of which the Associates of 
the Association can be kept in touch with the Council and be considered 
for Membership on the basis of their qualifications. While this imposes 
some additional work on the Secretary’s office, it seems to the Committee 
that it is the equitable and just procedure. In the first place, Associates 
are called upon to submit annually their qualifications for Membership. 
The explicit statement of these qualifications will be sent each year to the 
Associates and the line of demarcation should be apparent to most indi- 
viduals. Further, the procedure throws the emphasis upon the publication 
of scientific research and should serve as an annual stimulus to Associates 
to meet the qualifications for Membership. It is impossible to state in 
advance what the effects of such a procedure will be. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, they will be in the direction of emphasizing the fundamental purpose 
of the Association, which is the advancement of psychology as a science. 

With a view to making clear the steps involved in the proposed pro- 
cedure, the Committee has prepared new application and endorsement 
forms and a form for circularizing Associates which it feels will carry out 
the purposes and intent of the proposed amendments. The copies of these 
forms which are modifications of the forms now in use are appended to 
this report. 

Respectfully, 
R. PIntNER 
E. S. Rosrnson 
Joun E. Anperson, Chairman 
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6. 


7. 


8. 
9. 


Grace E. Bird, Personality Handicaps in the Learning Process of 
Young Children. 

Phyllis Blanchard, Socio-Psychological Study of 80 Children in 23 
“ Minimum ” Families. 

Frances Botkin, The Influence of Vision in the Acquisition of Skill. 

Elsie Oschrin Bregman, A Study of the Vocational Traits of Women 
Secretaries, Lawyers, Chemists, Statisticians, and Women in Posj- 
tions of Responsibility in Department Stores. 


. Robert A. Brotemarkle, Mental-graph Types at the College Adult 


Level. 


. George W. Crane, On the Tactual Qualities of Spoken Vowels and 


Diphthongs. 


12. Karl M. Dallenbach, The Temperature Spots. 
13. J. F. Dashiell, A New Method of Measuring Reactions to Facial 


Expression of Emotion. 


. Knight Dunlap, The Fostering of Anthropological Instruction in Uni- 


versities and Colleges. 


. A. S. Edwards, Some Results of Testing in Georgia. 

. Shepherd Ivory Franz, Symbolic Thinking in Aphasia. 

. Douglas Fryer, The Relation of Interest to Ability. 

. Thomas R. Garth, assisted by Nathan Schuelke and Wendell Abell, 


The Intelligence of Mixed Blood Indians. 


. Arthur I. Gates, A New Method of Teaching a Language to Deaf-Mute 


Children. 


. Georgina Strickland Gates, The Role of the Auditory Element in the 


Interpretation of Emotion. 


. Robert H. Gault, On the Identification of Certain Vowel and Con- 


sonantal Elements in Words by Their Tactual Qualities and by 
Their Visual Qualities. 


. J. P. Guilford, The Fluctuation of Attention. 


3. Rose S. Hardwick, Intelligence Tests in a Case of Brain Injury. 


. Harry Helson, Some Anomalies in Nerve Regeneration. 
. Ruth M. Hubbard, Measurement of Mechanical Interests of Junior 


High School Boys. 


. Clark L. Hull, The Application of Quantitative Experimental Methods 


to Hypnotic Phenomena. 


. George Humphrey, The Effect of Sequences of Indifferent Stimuli on 


a Reaction of the Conditioned Type. 


. Walter S. Hunter, Auditory Sensivity of the White Rat. 
. Thomas N. Jenkins, An Experimental Study of Unconscious Learning 


in Reaction Time. 


30. Granville B. Johnson, Sex Differences in Learning to Walk a Tight 


Wire. 


. H. M. Johnson and G. E. Weigand, Some Recent Experiments Bearing 


on the Problems of Sleep. 


. A. M. Jordan, Environmental Effect upon Mental Growth. 


3. H. D. Kitson, A Further Personnel Study of Psychologists. 


. Otto Klineberg, Racial Differences in Speed and Accuracy. 
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_ K. S. Lashley, Cerebral Localization of the Maze Habit. 
. Howard Porter Longstaff, A Comparative Study of Mental and Edu- 


cational Measures. 

Lycia Martin, A Personnel Study of Women Psychologists. 

. Sidney M. Newhall, Linear Interpolation vs. the Constant Process. 

. Richard H. Paynter, A Job Analysis of the Clinical Psychologist. 

_F. A. C. Perrin, A Theoretical and Statistical Study of Alleged Com- 

pensatory Mental Mechanisms. 

. Joseph Peterson, Equipment for the Teaching of Psychology. 

. James P. Porter, Immediate Changes in Test Answers and Their Rela- 
tion to Speed, Accuracy and Ability. 

Morton Prince, Discussion and Exhibition of a Collection of So-Called 
Automatic Drawings and Paintings. 

H. B. Reed, The Essential Laws of Learning or Association. 

Gilbert J. Rich, Some Biochemical Aspects of Personality Traits. 

§. George H. Rounds, Positive Correlation of Speed in Reflex Action and 

in Mental Performances. 

. Mandel Sherman, The Differentiation of Emotional Responses in 

Infants. 

. Mary Shirley, Factors Influencing the Activity of the Rat: Age, 

Intervals of Rest 

. Frank K. Shuttleworth, The Measurement of the Character Factors 


Involved in Scholastic Success. 


50. Louise L. Sloan, The Effect of State of Adaptation of the Eye, on the 


Visibility Curve for Different Intensities of Light. 

. Franklin O. Smith, A Study of Human Behavior in the Maze: Experi- 
mental and Statistical. 

2. H. E. Starr, Physiological Chemistry in the Service of Psychology, as 
Illustrated by Determinations of Alveolar Carbon Dioxide Tension 
and the Hemoglobin Content of the Blood, Correlated with Clinical 


Diagnoses. 


3. Edward K. Strong, Jr., Vocational Interests. 


. R. H. Sylvester, Community Psychological Service: An Analysis of 

Case Records. 

. Percival M. Symonds, What is an Attitude? 

Gladys Tallman, A Comparative Study of Identical and Non-Identical 
Twins, with Respect to Intelligence Resemblances. 

. Lewis M. Terman, Sex Differences in Certain Non-Intellectual Traits. 

. E. F. Thelin, The Perception of Relative Visual Motion. 

. Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, The Relation Between the Difficulty of a 

Test and Its Diagnostic Value. 

. Wm. Clark Trow, The Comparative Value of Recall and Repetition in 

the Learning of Rote and Meaningful Material. 


1. Edwin B. Twitmyer, Some New Apparatus. 


. Morris S. Viteles, Pubescence and Mental Development. 
. M. J. Van Wagenen, The Effect of Homogeneous Grouping upon the 
Quality of Work of Gifted Pupils. 
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64. Lucien Warner, A Study of Sex Behavior in the White Rat, Using the 
Obstruction Method. 
65. C. O. Weber, An Experimental Study of the Kinaesthetic Properties of 
Space in Fields of Force. 
66. David Wechsler and Harold E. Jones, The Psychogalvanic Reflex in 
the Association Experiment. 
67. G. R. Wells, The Components of Present Day Religion. 
. Raymond R. Willoughby, Familial Resemblances in Mental Test 
Abilities. 
. R. S. Woodworth, A Justification of the Concept of Instinct. 
. Lightner Witmer, Preterficient Nature—A Psychonomic Orientation. 
71. Robert M. Yerkes, Anthropoid Research. 
. Paul C. Young, Is Rapport an Essential Characteristic of Hypnosis? 
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A Study of the Vocational Traits of Women Secretaries, Lawyers, 
Chemists, Statisticians, and Women in Positions of Responsibility 
in Department Stores. ELste OscHRIN BrecMAN, The Psycho- ; 
logical Corporation. q 
This study is concerned with the answers to an item appearing 
upon questionnaires sent out by the Bureau of Vocational Informa- | 
tion in connection with its studies in occupation of women secre- q 
taries, lawyers, chemists, statisticians, and department store executives. 
The item in question was a request that each individual name the 
personal qualifications most essential to success in her own field of 
work (education and training excepted). 


It was the purpose of the investigation to: (1) Determine the 4 
relative importance of the traits named in each vocational group by a 
the frequency with which the traits were mentioned in the group, and ; 


to name the traits accordingly, and (2) to determine by comparison 


of the traits named by each group and their ranks, the characteristic 


traits, if such there were, of each group. 4 
The responses of 2,128 secretaries, 189 chemists, 155 lawyers, 147 F 


department store executives, and 51 statisticians were available for 
study. The traits named by each group, ranked according to 
frequency, are presented. The traits called for in the different 


vocations are by no means mutually exclusive. There is much iq 
overlapping, little unanimity. Many traits are common to all five ‘g 
occupations. They tend, however, in each occupation to group them- 4 
selves into constellations which support the common sense notion of : 
the individual characteristics of that occupation. The traits which 4 
appear as uniquely important for the secretaries are dependability " 


and a pleasing personality; calmness and self-control for the law- 
yers; an interest in people and kindliness for the department store 
workers; and ambition for the chemists. 
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The Relation of Interest to Ability. DouGcLtas Fryer, New York 

University. 

A problem formulated early in industrial psychology has been 
that of the relation of the verbal expressions of interest and measures 
of ability. The solution of this problem is equally significant for the 
selection process of industry and for vocational guidance. The view 
that interest expressions are indicative of ability has received both 
popular and scientific acceptance. Thorndike gave this theory sup- 
port by establishing a relationship of +.89 between educational inter- 
ests and self-estimated ability. But practically the theory fell down 
in personnel work. Kitson voiced the experience of personnel 
executives and vocational counselors about ten years ago that interests 
are only slightly suggestive of ability. 

This paper is a summary statement of research in this field. 
Only conclusions and interpretations will be offered. For details of 
the investigations the reader is referred to the following papers by 
the writer as most inclusive: 


Intelligence and Interest in Vocational Adjustment. A Statistical 
Study. Ped. Sem., 1923, XXX, pp. 127-151. 

The Significance of Interest for Vocational Prognosis. Mental 
Hygiene, 1924, VIII, pp. 466-505. 

Interest and Ability in Educational Guidance. A _ Statistical 
Study. J. of Ed. Res. (To be published.) 


Interest expressions and ability are related, but the relationship 
is not sufficiently close for the prediction of ability by the interest 
expressions. The expected prediction of ability by vocational interest 
expressions is indicated by the following correlations : 

Per Cent Better Than 

For Students in: Correlation Chance Offered for 

Coefficient Prediction 

Elementary School +.10 1 
High School + .20 2 
College +.10 1 
Vocational School + .50 14 
COSGUDEIORG. 25 0 he shs ice +.40 9 


The average predictive value of vocational interest expressions is 
found never to be higher than 15 per cent better than that of a pure 
guess, and at certain periods, as in elementary school and in college, 
due evidently to the smaller number of occupational opportunities for 
the college man, it is hardly better than a “ fifty-fifty ” chance. 
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The relationship between educational interest expressions and 
ability according to school grades is usually represented by an average 
correlation of between +.20 and +.40. Taking +.30 as represent- 
ing the probable relationship, a predictive value is offered for the 
educational interest expressions of 5 per cent better than chance. 
The relationship between educational interests and estimated abilities 
(by the individual) is represented by an average correlation of 
between +.50 and +.70. Taking +.60 as the probable correlation 
a predictive value of 20 per cent better than guessing is offered. The 
studies of educational interests corroborate the investigations of 
vocational interests. 

Considering now the prognostic significance of interest expressions 
for vocational and educational selection or guidance, we are faced 
with the definite indication that these interest expressions have little 
more than suggestive value. Interests may be allied with ability in 
particular cases, but, on the average, they cannot be relied upon for 
predictive purposes. Used for prognosis in selection or guidance, 
interests are only slightly suggestive of ability. 


Vocational Interests. EDwarp K. Strone, Jr., Stanford University. 
Data from 1,500 men in 18 different occupations indicate that 
those engaged in a particular profession or occupation have a char- 
acteristic set of likes and dislikes that distinguish them from men in 
other professions. In some cases there is fairly close agreement of 
interest between two occupations (e.g., 59 per cent overlapping in 
the case of bankers and certified public accountants) ; in other cases, 
there is very little agreement of interest (O per cent overlapping in 
the case of ministers and certified public accountants). The test 
procedure and the statistical method of handling data appear to be of 
significance in the development of a science of vocational guidance. 


The Good Judge of Personality. Henry F. Apams, University of 
Michigan. 


The data are derived from an intensive study of 88 individuals, 
who were divided into eight teams of ten each, and one team in 
which eight persons graded ten. The first problem is to determine 
whether anyone is a good judge of personality. Our data show that 
the individual is a rather poor judge of personality traits, but that 
the pooled results of twenty judgments may give averages of a high 
degree of validity. When individuals are ranked in terms of the 
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magnitude of the averages of the assigned ranks, there exists a norm 
which can be used for determining deviations from the “ group” 
opinion. The result is not an average deviation, being based, not on 
averages, but on ranks. The figure obtained is about 20 per cent 
greater than the A. D. The average error was determined both for 
self ratings and for ratings of others. To consider self ratings first, 
it appears that the subjects had very different abilities. The smallest 
average error was 1.1 places, the largest 3.3, the average 2.2. The 
ability was not constant but varied with the trait. In the ratings of 
others, the smallest error was 1.6, the largest 2.6, the average 1.93. 
Again, no one was a universally good judge, the ability varying con- 
siderably from trait to trait. The coefficient of correlation between 
ability to estimate one’s self and to estimate others was +-.25, indi- 
cating a slight positive relationship. By correlating ability to rank 
with degree of possession of each of the 63 traits, the type of 
person who is a good judge of self was contrasted with good judge of 
others. The coefficients thus obtained were not very high, but were 
remarkably consistent in the tendencies shown. The good judge of 
himself tends to be moderately alert mentally. His observations are 
directed towards others rather than towards himself. He is socially 
inclined and is moderately popular. In disposition he is even cheer- 
ful and optimistic. The good judge of others, on the contrary, is 
noteworthy neither for his mental quickness nor profundity. Emo- 
tionally he is somewhat unstable, with a marked tendency toward 
quickness of temper. He lacks both physical and moral courage. 
He is independent, not much interested in others, and tends not to 
seek their society. In general, he is unstable, undependable, uncour- 


ageous, and unsocial. 


A Further Personnel Study of Psychologists. H. D. Kirson, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

At the meeting of this Association held last year the writer sug- 
gested that the psychologists of the United States constitute a group 
of sufficient size to warrant their study according to the modern 
methods of personnel work. In line with this idea turnover figures 
were computed over a period of years. The investigation has been 
continued during the past year by intensive researches into the pro- 
fessional careers of psychologists. Through the kindness of the 
Bureau of Research Information of the National Research Council, 
the writer was permitted to tabulate the facts regarding the profes- 
sional careers of psychologists and to study their massed vocational 
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histories. The results, constituting a start toward a “ job analysis” 
of the vocation of psychologist, furnish information leading to (a) a 
classification of psychologists according to the nature of the positions 
they hold; (b) a statement of the proportion of those in “ academic ” 
positions who hold the various academic ranks; (c) the massed voca- 
tional histories of the largest homogeneous group—professors of 
psychology in colleges and universities. 

Comparisons are made between the status of psychologists and 
that of workers in other divisions of scientific endeavor. The figures 
representing men and women are presented separately so as to show 
the status of each sex in various respects. 

The results constitute a sort of personnel inventory of psychol- 
ogists showing their status at the present time; when followed by a 
similar investigation five or ten years hence it should reveal trends 
within the occupation. ‘The materials amassed through the study of 
vocational histories can be used in informing young college men and 
women concerning the probable route and rate of their advancement 
if they select this field. Such materials should be of assistance in 
the rational recruiting of workers, and in the guidance of psychol- 
ogists already in the field who desire to progress along the lines of 
greatest profit. 





A Job Analysis of the Clinical Psychologist. RicHarp H. PAYNTER, 

All-Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic. 

This paper is part of a larger investigation in personnel research 
of the entire clinic staff, including the secretarial force, social work- 
ers, medical examiners, psychiatrists, and the director. The present 
report deals with a scientific study of the duties of psychologists in 
child guidance and mental hygiene clinics. The following five-fold 
division of labor has been made for the convenience of exposition, 
but in actual practice it only broadly exists, as there are numerous 
points of interrelations and overlapping: 1. The technical duties 
involved in the examination and reéducation of patients. 2. The 
administrative duties performed in managing the psychological de- 
partment of the clinic. 3. The duties connected with (a) teaching 
psychology and with (b) training students in the procedure of clin- 
ical psychology. 4. The duties connected with the dissemination of 
information about the clinic and mental hygiene in the community. 
5. The psychological problems in mental hygiene research. 

The major part of the psychologist’s job and of this study is 
concerned with his relations to the patient. The place of the psy- 
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chologist in the clinic is seen through the way in which he codperates 
with the other staff members in his consultant and advisory capacities. 
The material was obtained by means of the five following approaches: 
(1) self-observation and study; (2) observation of writer’s asso- 
ciates and students in training; (3) written report; (4) interview; 
and (5) a discussion of this data with associates. The information 
was {furnished by the psychologists in ten clinics, which are scattered 
throughout the United States and which operate directly or indirectly 
under the Division on Prevention of Delinquency of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. While a descriptive inventory of 
the numerous details of a job analysis seems a long cry to the human 
material that goes through a guidance clinic, the aim of the study 
was to improve the practice of psychology, with the ulterior motive of 
increasing the patient’s chances for improvement. Little has been 
written on the internal workings of such practice, and it is desirable 
that the information be collected and recorded. When complete and 
accurate information is at hand, however, changes may be suggested 
toward facilitating the coordination of psychology with other clinical 
studies and toward making more effective the examining and re- 
educational procedure with the patient. Finally the job analysis sug- 
gests certain additions to the collegiate courses in the training of 
clinical psychologists. 


ProGRAM B 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 10:00 a.m. 


Room 110, Cottece HAL 


Harvey A. Carr, Chairman 


The Effect of Sequences of Indifferent Stimuli on a Reaction of 
the Conditioned Response Type. GrorcE HuMPHREY, QUEEN’S 
UNIveErRSITY, KINGSTON, ONTARIO. 

By a modification of the Watson-Bechterew technique subjects 
were trained to withdraw the hand from a recording lever when a 
rote was sounded on a metal instrument of the xylophone type. 
On the completion of training the reaction followed one only out 
of twelve notes on the instrument. The latency was that of a “ dis- 
criminative ”’ reaction. 
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Inclusion of the critical note, after training, within a series of 
non-critical notes seems in many cases to modify the stimulus value 
of the former. For example, if the critical note, now, in isolation, 
active in calling forth the response, is included in a common chord 
played as an arpeggio, the reaction fails to appear, although after 
a brief interval it will reappear when the critical note is again 
sounded in isolation. The experiments are not yet decisive as to 
whether this change of stimulus-value is due entirely to the presence 
of discrete stimuli in “Und-Verbindung” (Wertheimer), or 
whether organization into musical units is also a factor. During 
the learning period the reaction fails to appear if a sufficiently 
extended series of non-critical notes is played at intervals of time 
such that organization mto musical units seems precluded, again 
appearing after a brief interval of time such as is necessary to 
adjust the drum. ‘The view that the action of the arpeggio is to be 
considered as such a series of disconnected stimuli is at least not 
inconsistent with Pavlov’s published results. 

There is, on the other hand, some evidence that indiscriminately 
chosen sounds may not exert the same effect as sounds which 
naturally fall into musical units. A scale,’ for example, including 
the critical note checked the reaction many times running in one 
subject, while immediately afterwards a series composed of taps 
on wood, with the critical note included in the series, checked the 
reaction only the first time. Melodies also show a variation in their 
effect. Thus it is not impossible that organization into musical 
units is a factor. 

In general, the results of the experiment confirm, as far as 
they go, Pavlov’s account. 


Some Recent Experiments Bearing on the Problems of Sleep. (With 
lantern.) H.M. JoHNson anp G. E. WEIGAND, Mellen Institute 
of Industrial Research. 


The purpose of the experiment was to get as representative a 
picture as possible of the manner in which the postural activity of 
healthy young men is distributed over the time spent in bed.. Eighteen 
subjects were used, all but one of whom were college students. Each 
occupied an individual bed, which was mounted somewhat after 
the manner of Szymanski, so as to yield to movements of the sleeper 
and permit recording instruments to be attached to the bed instead 
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of the sleeper. The instruments were made sufficiently sensitive 
tc record postural changes as great as quick, but not slow, move- 
ments of the forearm; greater sensitivity not being desired. Measure- 
ment of the time between recorded movements was made the basis 
of the study. Over 30,000 measurements were made, and are 
presented in graphic form. 

The data show a rather surprising frequency of change of posi- 
tion, the first 15,000 measurements, made on eleven subjects, yield- 
ing an average of the order of 11.5 minutes between movements, 
If an average sleeper spends eight hours in bed, about 1.5 hours 
are characterized by stirring every five minutes or oftener, about 
2.5 hours, by stirring every ten minutes or oftener, and about 3.4 
hours, by stirring every fifteen minutes or oftener. The average 
duration of the rest-period—i.e., time between stirs, is a very stable 
personal characteristic, the probable error of an average of covering 


as many as ten to twenty nights being only + 0.25 to + 0.5 minute, 


The average rest-period of the least active subject is over twice 
as long as that of the most active, the averages of the remainder 
being distributed in a regular manner between these extremes. The 
frequency-distribution curves of the rest-periods are unusual but 
regular, conforming to Type I of Elderton. The distribution of 
periods of rest through the various hours of the night does not 
resemble the curves of “depth of sleep” of Kohlschuetter and 
Michelson. A half-hour period beginning about ten to fifteen min- 
utes after retiring, does tend to exhibit fewer stirs than other periods. 
The tendency is definite but the differences are slight. A few iso- 
lated records indicate that immediately after a day devoted to 
unusually high and sustained activity the sleeper stirs much more 
frequently than usual; that the rest of a patient when he is alcohol- 
ized is more broken than usual; that an unusually late hour of 
retiring tends to defer the onset of comparative rest. 

During the course of the experiment one subject became involved 
in a love-affair which threatened social complications of some gravity, 
and suddenly shifted to an entirely different type of resting; his 
average rest-period under the new conditions being about half that 
of the old and equally stable. Attempts to measure the recuperative 
effects of different summations and distributions of rest have not 
yet proved successful. 
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The Comparative Value of Recall and Repetition in the Learning of 
Rote and Meaningful Material. Ww. Crarx Trow, University 
of Michigan. 

The materials used for this experiment were digits, abstract and , 
concrete words, and a connected paragraph. They were presented 
orally at a uniform rate to ten subjects, graduate students in psy- 
chology, but in a different manner to each group of two, as follows: 
Group I. Control Group. One presentation followed by immediate 
recall, and no further presentation. Group JI. Recall Group. Initial 
presentation followed by immediate recall. On the successive trials 
the subjects first recorded what they could recall from the previous 

ntations and then listened while the materials were presented 
other subjects. Group III. Representation Group. Initial 
entation followed by immediate recall, with the same procedure 
‘cessive da} Group IV. Recall-representation. Initial pres- 
followed immediate recall. On the successive trials the 

jects recorded what they could recall from the previous presenta- 
m (like Group II). The materials were then presented followed 


1 


by immediate recall. Two records were therefore made each day by 


each of the subjects in this group. Group-V. Massed Learning 
Group. Each presentation followed by immediate recall, all at one 
sitting. 

Nine such learning periods were followed by test periods to 
discover the amount retained after one day, one week, and fifteen 
weeks. The results which hold in general are as follows: (1) The 
differences in the initial performances for all subjects were negligible. 
(2) There is little or no gain or loss over the period measured for 
the control group. (3) The recall and the recall-representation 
methods were consistently most effective even when the added time 
is allowed for. (4) The representation group showed little or no 


advantage over the control group except in the case of the paragraph. 


(5) Massed learning proved to be as effective as any for a period of 
one day, but for longer periods practically useless. (6) The abstract 
words were about equal to the concrete in immediate recall but after 
one day were forgotten to about the same extent that the concrete 
words were after fifteen weeks. 


Linear Interpolation vs. the Constant Process. SiwNEY M. NEWHALL, 
Yale University. 
How closely will a liminal value obtained by simple interpolation 
from part of the data approximate the full constant process calcula- 
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tion from the complete set of observed frequencies? If the difference 
between the two results is sufficiently and consistently small the 
shorter method of calculation may be legitimately substituted for 
the longer, with the consequent saving in time and energy. To 
investigate the question 100 psychometric functions, regarded as 
fairly representative for lifted weight data, were selected from the 
psychophysical literature. From these data simple limens were com- 
puted by the constant process and by several interpolation methods, 
The interpolated and constant process values were then compared in 
several ways. It was found that limens interpolated by certain of 
the methods tried usually approximated quite closely the constant 
process values. If the writer’s results are typical for lifted weight 
and other experiments it would seem that the labor of computing 
limens by the constant process is unjustified, at least for many 


situations. 


The Temperature Spots. Kart M. DALLensaAcnu, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

The work on the temperature spots, which was undertaken to 
verify Von Frey’s correlation, was divided into two parts: the psy- 
chophysical, in which the sensory spots were localized upon the 
surface of the skin; and the histological, in which an attempt was 
made to identify the functional end-organs. 

The difficulties of the first part were overcome by refining the 
technique. A new thermal stimulator, constructed upon the prin- 
ciple of Jastrow’s esthesiometer, was devised; the continuous 
method of linear stimulation was abandoned for the punctiform; 


) 
; 
} 
I 


the stretch of the skin and the volumetric changes of the area worked 
upon were taken into account; and subjects practiced in the obser- 
vation of cutaneous experiences were used. Maps of both warm and 
cold spots were made daily, and correlations between the maps of the 
various subjects ranged between 95 and 100 per cent. 

Four isolated spots, two warm and two cold, which had re- 
sponded 100 per cent of the time in all the mappings, were excised— 
without an anesthetic—from every subject. These spots were fixed, 
sectioned, and stained by various approved methods, and an histo- 
logical study of the serial sections was made. Though numerous 
nerves and undifferentiated nerve-endings were found, not a single 
specialized end-organ was discovered. 

Negative results are, of course, inconclusive. The logic of Von 
Frey’s correlation is not affected by them; but as long as there is 
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nothing more tangible than logical evidence, I am inclined to believe 
that the free nerve-endings besides functioning in pain also subserve 
the sensory functions that Von Frey ascribes to Krause’s end-bulbs 
and Ruffini’s cylinders. 








Some New Apparatus. Epwi1n B. Twitmyer, University of Penn- 






sylvania. : 
Description and demonstration of new apparatus developed at “§ 
the University of Pennsylvania—a demonstration class tachistoscope, 4 






a demonstration three-way differential color mixer, and the like. 
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Preter ficient Nature—A Psychonomic Orientation. LiGHTNER WIT- a 





MER, University of Pennsylvania. ye 







A psychonomic orientation attempts to conform the efficiency of 
nechanism and the proficiency of intelligence. The efficiency of : 
mechanism is defined by uniformity, endurance, and repetitive be- re 
havior. The proficiency of intelligence is defined by transforming fg 
hange, superficient motivation, and the preterficient chance com- ; 
monly called “creative originality.” Nature is oriented as a wunit- ‘3 

mplex of competency. There are six preanalytic criteria of ability ‘. 






nd six universal categories of proficiency. 













Fostering of Anthropological Instruction in Universities and 


Colleges. KNicut DuNLAP, Johns Hopkins University. 





The need for furthering the development of anthropology in the 





United States has for some time been a concern of the Division of 





\nthropology and Psychology of the National Research Council. 





This need concerns not only anthropology itself, but also psychology, 





the interests of which are closely tied up with both the anthropo- 
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metric and the social sides of anthropology. In view of the financial 
and diplomatic difficulties in the way of introducing anthropological 





instruction into universities and colleges, it is suggested that depart- 
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ments of psychology in institutions not provided with departments 
of anthropology might foster this development by obtaining anthro- 
pologists on their staffs, or by offering courses by men trained in 
anthropology, as well as psychology; looking towards the ultimate 
establishment of independent departments of anthropology. With 
this in view, the attention of graduate students in psychology should 


Le called to the advisability of seeking training in anthropology. 


Anthropoid Research. Rosert M. YERKEs, Yale University. 

In connection with the Institute of Psychology, Yale University, 
provision has been made for the use of infrahuman primates in the 
study of psychobiological problems. A university building has been 
remodeled for a primate laboratory. In addition to three living 
apartments for the apes, the building provides a special photographic 
laboratory and several types of experiment room. 

Since September, 1925, work with chimpanzees has been success- 
fully carried on in this special laboratory by Dr. Harold C. Bingham, 
the writer, and assistants. The principal subjects of inquiry are: 
physical measurement, including development of anthropometric 
technique for the chimpanzee; life history of subjects; social, and 
especially sex, behavior; adaptivity, with development of methods of 
observation and measurement; aspects of mechanical ability, imita- 
tion, motivation, and ideation. 

During the winter of 1925, by the generosity of Mr. Ben Bur- 
bridge of Jacksonville, Florida, the writer was enabled to observe the 
behavior of a young mountain gorilla. This is probably the first 
experimental study of a gorilla ever made. 

The Abreu primate colony in Havana continues to be a fruitful 
source of observational data. In French Guinea the Pasteur Insti- 
tute has established a station especially for the use of infrahuman 
primates in medical research. 

It is hoped that in the near future the resources of the Yale 
primate laboratory may be supplemented by the establishment of a 
subtropical breeding station, in which subjects may be reared for 
psychobiological use and their ancestry and life history made matters 
of accurate record. 


A Justification of the Concept of Instinct. R. S. Woopworts, 
Columbia University. 
Among recent objections to the concept of instinct, some, such as 
that the term is often misinterpreted by others than psychologists, 
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are not strictly relevant, though they might make it expedient for 
psychologists to minimize their use of the term. Others, such as 
that only structure is inherited, or such as that environmental stimuli 
are influential in all developmental processes, have to do with the 
biological machinery of inheritance and development, but are not 
real objections to the concept of instinct. The most important ques- 
tion that has been raised is a quantitative one—how much organiza- 
tion and integration is inherited—a question only to be settled by 
fresh observations of fact. But there is still another question— 
whether all the manifold responses to varied situations which we 
class as fighting are not in genetic continuity, having arisen in the 
lifetime of the individual by conditioning and trial and error—by 





substitution of stimuli and substitutions of responses on the basis of 
relatively simple native responses; and whether, in spite of the 
diversity of stimulus and motor response, there is not a common core 
in all instances of fighting, an inner adjustment for a certain type 
of response to a certain type of situation. It is a somatic adjustment, 
with objective reference, rather than a visceral or emotional condi- 
tion. In the case of fighting, this common adjustment might be 
defined as the set towards freedom of action, as against external inter- 
ference. If this adjustment is present in the fighting behavior of 
the newborn baby, and persists through all the acquired modifications 
of fighting, then all fighting has an instinctive core and remains 
basically instinctive in spite of modification. 


Equipment for the Teaching of Psychology. JosErpH PETERSON, 

George Peabody College. 

In a preliminary study (Psychol. Rev., 1926, 33, 385-396) of the 
teaching of psychology in certain southern state institutions a serious 
deficiency in the equipment for the courses offered in this line was 
revealed, a deficiency that is especially marked in teacher training 
colleges and schools. A well trained instructor in psychology will 
not find a shortage in human nature to investigate, and he will 
naturally devise or somehow obtain equipment and secure literature 
for his work. But many of these institutions, doubtless not peculiar 
to the south alone, have no instructors trained in psychology and 
neither equipment nor psychology journals. This unpreparedness 
does not, however, deter them from offering courses in psychology. 
Their instructors “teach” something out of books which is adver- 
tised as psychology, doubtless indoctrinating rather than educating 
their students. The Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychol- 
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ogy, in its Lexington meeting in April, passed a resolution (Op. cit., 
p. 396) expressing its disapproval of the transfer of credits for 
psychology courses taught under conditions not meeting certain 
standards roughly defined by the society, and it appointed a commit- 
tee to carry out its resolutions and to codperate with the various 
institutions toward remedying present unsatisfactory conditions. 
This committee is now making an investigation of all courses in 
psychology and educational psychology taught in approximately 430 
institutions (both public and private) in its territory of sixteen states 
and the District of Columbia. It purposes to publish and distribute 
widely a list of all courses meeting reasonably well the standards of 
the society. Many important questions are involved in this work, 
among which is the question concerning the moral obligations of an 
institution with respect to undertaking work that it cannot do well. 
Is it not desirable that any institution omit from its curriculum psy- 
chology courses that it is not qualified to offer rather than attempting 
to teach them? Is it not the prerogative, even the duty, of scientific 
organizations to set up standards in their own fields in educational 
institutions? Who else is qualified to do this? Is this question of 
the teaching of psychology not fundamentally related to the much 
needed increase in scientific investigators of human behavior ? 


The Components of Present Day Religion. G. R. Wetts, Hartford 


Seminary Foundation. 

The study of primitive religions does not reveal the actual present 
lay situation, there being certain modern factors at work. ‘There are 
several components of religion to-day, occurring in different propor- 
tions in different groups. 1. Magis is far from being outgrown. 
It is essentially mechanistic in its viewpoint, hence its real contribu- 
tion to science. Its mechanisms are not subjected to critical review, 
nor to experimental test. It is an effective menace to-day. 2. Mys- 
ticism, attractive for the same reasons as is magic. Its material is 


emotional, 
results, and dispenses with critical thought. May live long, because 
of: (a) attractiveness of indefinite thought when conditioned by 


Oi. 


supercilious toward the rigid scientific method and its 


4 


emotion; (b) use of scientific terms and pseudoscientific method. 
3. Conservatism. Reverence for tradition and the methods of yes- 
terday. Supported by highly skilled and carefully controlled educa- 
tional methods. 4. Humanitarianism. ‘A large section of the 
religious public base their allegiance entirely on its humanitarian 
values. Two comments: (a) Progress is shown in that natural 
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causes are assumed to account for various social and individual evils. 
(b) Very much of the humanitarian work done by religious organ- 
izations is badly done. Its leaders are seldom equipped either in 
viewpoint or in training to work effectively. Present day religion 
still maintains in large measure the phantasy satisfaction of unful- 
filled needs in terms of a compensatory future life. If it is correct 
to explain religious heavens as forms of phantasy religious propa- 
ganda becomes absurd. What of present day religion promises to be 
permanent? Not magic, not mysticism, probably not mere admira- 
tion for and perpetuation of the past, not even humanitarianism, 
which must become a skilled profession. Possibly the term 






oy 















‘religion ’’ may come to be a general designation of all attempts to + 





organize personal relations and ethics, law and art will be considered 
as subordinate parts of the field of religion, with ecclesiology playing ‘ 


a. 


a comparatively small part. 
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The Psychogalz Reflex in the Association Experiment. Davin 


WECHSLER and Harotp E. Jones, The Psychological Corporation. i 






The availability of the psychogalvanic reflex as an emotion or 





complex indicator has been studied by a number of investigators, and a 






notably by Jung, Binswanger, Smith, Wechsler, and Syz. ‘The pres- = 






ent writers have to report on a new experiment on some thirty sub- 






jects, which confirms the general conclusions of the previous a 
investigators, and further calls attention to the influence of position fi. 






in series on the magnitude of the galvanic response. 7. 

In this experiment we made use of sixteen words selected from 
the ordered list of Whately Smith printed in his “ Measurement of 
Emotion,” wherein the words are arranged in order of their effective- 
ness in eliciting the galvanic response. Eight of our words were 
chosen from the head of the list and eight from the tail end. The 
‘ critical”” words, were thus those 










epee, « 










a 


former, in our series termed the ‘ 
which supposedly had the greatest emotional value, the latter, in our 
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series the “ noncritical ”’ words, those which had the least emotional 
value. It is with this reduced list, presented in reverse order to each 
alternate subject, that our galvanic experiment was made. 

In obtaining the psychogalvanic reflex we made use of the tech- 
nique already employed and described by one of the writers 
(Wechsler), which enables the experimenter to work with a con- 
stant intensity of current and thus ensures comparability of data 
obtained from different subjects. The galvanometric deflections were 
recorded mechanically by a new apparatus devised for this purpose. 

Our chief results are: 1. The words which averaged the greatest 
galvanic deflections on Smith’s list also elicited the greatest deflections 
in Our experiment; on the whole the words tended to maintain their 
relative positions. The average galvanometric deflection for our 


3.6 mm. 2. In 


“é 


noncritical 


”” 
, 


critical words was 7.6 mm., for the 
thirteen out of sixteen cases the galvanometric deflection elicited by 
a word was greater when nearer the beginning than the end of the 
list. The difference between earlier and later position is much 
greater in the case of the emotionally toned (critical) than in the non- 
emotionally (noncritical) toned words. For example, when the word 
“table”? occurs at the head of the list the deflection it elicits is on 
the average eight times that when placed at the end; but the word 
“kiss” has a deflection only 20 per cent greater when placed at the 
beginning than when placed at the end. It would seem, therefore, that 
ir evaluating galvanic reactions in the association experiment, the 
position of the word in the series must be considered and given 
weight. It is probable that the ignoring of this fact in the past has 
been responsible for some of the so-called “ inconsistent” results 
reported. 


A New Method of Measuring Reactions to Facial Expression of 
Emotion. J. F. DasHte.xi, University of North Carolina. 
Previous experimental work in measuring the ability of adults 

and of children to interpret facial expressions of emotion has fol- 

lowed the general procedure of asking the subject, after observing a 

picture, to name the appropriate emotion represented. It was thought 

that, in the case of children especially, this procedure involved too 
much of the vocabulary element. A new procedure was arranged for 
use with children. Eighteen pictures of emotional expression were 
selected, and arranged in four series. The presentation of each series 
was accompanied by the telling of a simple story, and the child was 
asked to pick out from the series the appropriate picture for each 
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incident in the story. In comparison with previous studies the 
results showed: some correspondence as to the order of difficulty 
of judging the various emotions; more differentiation between dif- 
ferent ages of subjects; greater ability by the younger children to 
discriminate between the subtler emotions. Other advantages of this 
situation method are mentioned. 


The Role of the Auditory Element in the Interpretation of Emotion. 
GEORGINA STICKLAND Gates, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The experiment is an attempt to develop a mode of investigating 
the auditory element in emotional expression and of portraying 
changes with age and intelligence in skill of understanding feelings 
expressed through sound alone. A student noted for her dramatic 
ability recorded on a phonograph record the alphabet repeated in 
tones of happiness, unhappiness, anger, fear, surprise, scorn, defiance, 
pity, and suspicion. Six hundred and twenty-seven children from 
Grades III through VIII listened to the record and reported their 
interpretations of each type of vocal expression. In almost two- 
thirds of the cases the subjects recorded also their interpretations of 
twelve pictured facial expressions which were used for purposes of 
comparison. Results demonstrated (1) the feasibility of using the 
phonograph for such investigations; (2) an increase in capacity for 
understanding with age, grade, and school experience; (3) a superi- 
ority in this test of the more intelligent over the less intelligent school 
children; (4) a larger per cent of correct interpretations in the case 
of the visual as contrasted with the auditory stimuli; (5) differences 
in ease of interpretation of the types of vocal expression. In the 
report the phonograph record is to be demonstrated and tentative 
norms presented. 


A Study of Human Behavior in the Maze: Experimental and 
Statistical. FRANKLIN O. Smita, State University of Montana. 


The main problem was to determine the factors in the distribution 
and elimination of errors in learning the maze with human beings as 
subjects. Two hundred students in general psychology were tested 
in two types of circular maze. The first was a nonsequential or 
random type involving no principle of sequence of openings and 
culs de sac. The second was a sequential type constructed on a 
definite pattern of openings and culs de sac. Introspective reports 
were taken and the reactions analyzed to determine to what extent 
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insight as opposed to trial and error learning is a factor in human 
behavior in the maze. When the second maze was learned the sub- 
ject was asked to state the principle of its construction. At no time 
either before, during, or after the learning was the subject permitted 
to see the maze. The results will be presented to show the relative 
importance of insight as opposed to trial and error with human sub- 
jects in the maze problem. Further studies include the correlation 
of these results with tests of reasoning ability, ingenuity, and 
memory, and also with scholastic records in college subjects. 


Cerebral Localization of the Maze Habit. K. S. LAsHtey, Behavior 

Research Institute. 

To test the relation between extent of injury to the cerebrum and 
the degree of subsequent amnesia, seventy-six rats were trained in 
a maze with eight culs de sac, subjected to cerebral injury, and tested 
for retention of the habit after operation. A survey of the group 
for localization of the habit shows: (1) The habit may be abolished 
by lesions restricted to either the frontal, temporal, parietal, or occip- 
ital regions, if the total extent of the lesion exceeds 20 per cent of 
the entire neopallium. (2) The habit is regularly abolished by 
extensive lesions in the parietal area. (3) The apparent variations 
in localization do not correlate with sensory cues, e.g., occipital lesions 
abolish the habit in animals blinded before training. (4) Within 
the parietal area a correlation of p=0.88+0.04 obtains between ex- 
tent of lesion and number of trials required for relearning, irrespec- 
tive of the position of the injury within the general’'area. (5) Animals 
with extensive lesions required more practice for relearning than for 
initial learning, but showed no retardation in the formation of other 
habits, simpler than that of the maze. It is concluded that the maze 
habit is relatively independent of the activity of specific neurons and 
is a function of some form of massed activity involving the greater 
part of the cerebral hemispheres. 


Auditory Sensivity of the White Rat. Watter S. Hunter, Clark 

University. 

Previous experiments on the auditory sensitivity of the rat to 
tonal stimuli have been extended. Rats have been trained in a 
T-shaped discrimination box to respond in one way to an electric 
buzzer and in another way to absence of auditory stimulation. An 
effort has been made to lead the subject gradually from responses to 
the buzzer to responses to tonal stimuli by adding to the buzzer a 
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tone and then gradually eliminating the buzzer from the stimulus 
complex. Success has not attended this effort, and results are in 
harmony with our previous findings which indicated an insensitivity 
on the part of the rat to tonal stimulli. 


The Relationship of Performance to Age and Nutritive Condition in 
the White Rat. JouHn E. ANDERSON, University of Minnesota, 
and ArtHurR H. Situ, Yale University. 

The performance of ‘en groups of twenty-five white rats each 
was measured by means of activity cages, mazes, and problem boxes, 
one group at 32 days, three groups, one control, one qualitatively 
stunted, one quantitatively stunted, at 72, 112, and 152 days, respec- 
tively. (1) In normal rats, activity decreases with age; in stunted 
rats activity shows no relationship to age; stunted rats throughout 
are more active than the corresponding normal rats of the same age. 
Qualitatively stunted rats remain at the activity level, while quanti- 
tatively stunted rats are more active than the corresponding normal 
rats of the same weight. (2) The habituation box which has no 
culs de sac shows that in normal rats there is a steady increase in the 
time as the rat grows older. The qualitatively stunted rats take 
more time than those quantitatively stunted and less time than the 
normals at each level. At the end of their learning periods the 
stunted rats have all reached approximately the same level. (3) With 
respect to time on the main maze, normal rats are progressively 
slower in the early learning trials as they become older. Although 
both the qualitatively and quantitatively stunted rats are superior to 
the corresponding normal rats at all ages in the early trials, in the 
later trials all, both stunted and normal, irrespective of age, reach 
the same level of performance. (4) With respect to maze errors, 
although the normal rats make fewer errors as they grow older in 
the early maze trials, in the late trials they, irrespective of age, are 
equally efficient. The curves of the qualitatively stunted and normal 
rats are practically identical throughout. Quantitatively stunted rats 
make many more errors in the early trials, but in the late trials are 
equal to the qualitatively stunted and normal rats at all ages. (5) In 
the problem box, both normal and stunted rats seem to be more 
efficient in the early trials as they grow older, whereas in the late 
trial performance of all rats, both normal and stunted, are about 
equal, irrespective of their age. (6) Realimentation, that is, bring- 
ing the stunted rats up to normal weight by adequate feeding, causes 
all the differences listed above to disappear. 
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EXHIBITION OF APPARATUS AND TEST MATERIALS 


TuEspay, DECEMBER 28, 4:30 P.M. 
Room 6, CoLLEGE HALL 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
TueEspay, DECEMBER 28, 8:00 P.m. 
Room 110, CotteGeE HALL 


ProGRAM A 
SESSION FOR INFORMAL REPORTS BY GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 9:00 a.m. 
Room 110, CoLttece HAL 


Lewis M. Terman, Chairman 


Positive Correlation of Speed in Reflex Action and in Mental Per- 
formances. GrorcE H. Rounps, Columbia University, introduced 
by R. S. Woodworth. 


The Measurement of the Character Factors Involved in Scholastic 
FraNK K. SHUTTLEWORTH, University of Iowa, intro- 
duced by Edwin D. Starbuck. 


Environmental Factors in the Genesis af Mechanical Ability. Drwky 
ANDERSON, University of Minnesota, introduced by Donald G. 
Paterson. 


A Comparative Study of Identical and Non-Identical Twins, with 
Respect to Intelligence Resemblances. GLApys TALLMAN, Colum- 
bia University, introduced by R. S. Woodworth. 


Familial Resemblances in Mental Test Abilities. RaymMonp R. Wit- 
LouGHBY, Stanford University, introduced by L. M. Terman. 


The Relation Between the Difficulty of a Test and Its Diagnostic 
Value. TuetMA Gwinn THuRSTONE, University of Chicago, 
introduced by Harvey A. Carr. 
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Measurement of Mechanical Interests of Junior High School Boys. 
RutH M. Husparp, University of Minnesota, introduced by 
D. G. Paterson. 


A Personnel Study of Women Psychologists. Lycta Martin, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, introduced by H. D. 
Kitson. 


Racial Differences in Speed and Accuracy. Otto KLINEBERG, Colum- 
bia University, introduced by R. S. Woodworth. 


A Comparative Study of Mental and Educational Measures. How- 
ARD Porter LonestarFr, Ohio University, introduced by James 


P. Porter. 


ProcRAmM B 
MENTAL MEASUREMENT 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 9:30 A.M. 
Room 320, CoLLeGE HALL 
R. S. WoopwortnH, Chairman 


The Intelligence of Mixed Blood Indians. Tuomas R. GarTH, 
assisted by NATHAN SCHUELKE and WENDELL ABELL, Univer- 
sity of Denver. 

Problem: To ascertain (1) the N.I.T.—I.Q.’s of Indians of 
various degrees of Indian blood; (2) to determine what correlation 
exists between these 1.Q.’s and degree of Indian blood; and (3) to 
determine the effect of education on these I.Q.’s. 

Subjects: There were 609 Indians of degrees of Indian blood 
varying from seven-eighths to one-sixteenth Indian blood mixed with 
white blood. These were found in the United States Indian schools 
in Oklahoma at Chilocco and in South Dakota at Rapid City, Pierre, 
and on the Indian reservations of Rosebud and Pine Ridge, and in 
the Holy Rosary Mission School at Pine Ridge. The subjects were 
taken from the third through the eighth grades. To these 609 mixed 
bloods were added 89 full blood Indians and 67 whites, both being 
selected at random. Of the 609 mixed bloods 63 had intelligence 
scores so low they could not be included in the correlation series, 
since their 1.Q.’s could not be determined, so that the mixed blood 
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I.Q’s included in the correlation number only 546. All these 
Indians were of plains and southeastern tribes, there being none of 
plateau or southwestern tribes. 

Results: The median of 114 three-quarter blood Indians was 
found to be 74.1, Q. 8.0; of 318 one-half blood Indians, was found 
to be 75.3, Q. 10.9; and of 95 one-quarter blood Indians, 77.5, Q. 
11.1. The groups of Indians of other degrees of Indian blood were 
too small to make the results significant. The partial coefficients of 
correlation were found between (1) N.I.T.—1.Q.; (2) degree of 
Indian blood in steps of one-fourth of a degree N.I.T.—I.Q.; (3) 
degree of Indian blood in steps of one-fourth of a degree beginning 
with 4/4 and ending with 0 degree (whites); and (4) school grade. 
If we hold education constant, then the correlation for N.I1.T.—1.Q. 
and degree is +.42 P.E. .02; and if we hold degree constant the 
correlation between school grade and I.Q. is +.18 P.E. .003. That 
is to say that schooling has little or no effect on N.I.T.—LQ. 


Pubescence and Mental Development. Morris S. VITELEs, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Investigations by Crampton, Baldwin, Lutz, and others show that 
for children of the same chronological age those more advanced in 
puberty tend to rate higher in scholarship, intelligence test scores, 
height, weight, etc. The question arises as to whether this advan- 
tage is merely a temporary one or whether the individuals who 
mature later remain inferior to those who mature earlier. In a pre- 
liminary investigation of this question the ages of pubescence of 
200 students in a girls’ normal school were compared with height, 
weight, scholastic grades, and intelligence scores. The results sug- 
gest that the advantage of early pubescence is merely a temporary 
one. Pubescence is accompanied by a spurt in mental development 
in the case of those who mature late equally as in the case with those 
who mature early, and the effect of this in the two groups seems to 
be equalized in adult life. 


Environmental Effect upon Mental Growth. A. M. Jorpan, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

Mental alertness has been measured twice each year for two 
and one-half years so that more than 500 children have had 
five consecutive measures. The tests used for grades I and 
IJ are the Pintner-Cunningham and the Dearborn; for grades 
III, VII, and VIII, the National Intelligence tests. Furthermore, 
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for one and one-half years physical tests are being made of these 
same children. ‘These tests are for height, weight, chest, grip, vital 
capacity, and motor coordination. For this last capacity we are 
using Dunlap’s Coordination tests. For each child there has been 
secured among other things the occupation of his parents. It has 
thus been possible to divide the children into mill and nonmill groups. 
Thirty-eight per cent of the mill children have I.Q.’s of 100 or above, 
while the nonmill have 53 per cent of 100 or above. This difference 
is maintained throughout the five tests. For the five consecutive tests 
the nonmill children stay at just about the same amount above the 
mill children. In brief, the results thus far obtained would indicate 
that the unfavorable home environment which the children of mill 
workers are undoubtedly influenced by is not sufficient to cause any 
measurable change upon the I.Q. as determined by the tests used. 


A Theoretical and Statistical Study of Alleged Compensatory Mental 

Mechanisms. F. A. C, Perrin, University of Texas. 

When intelligence is defined as adaptive behavior it is impossible 
to distinguish between intelligence and certain forms of socially 
adaptive behavior known as complexes and attitudes. Even many 
forms of expressive behavior, such as facial expressions, gestures, 
and bodily postures, logically fall within this definition of intelligence 
when they are employed for purposes of social achievement. 

The psychological literature concerned with this issue is contra- 
dictory. Thorndike, L. S. Hollingworth, and others maintain that 
human abilities cluster around a central tendency, and that com- 
pensatory abilities do not exist. On the other hand, Adler’s concep- 
tion leads to the conclusion that compensatory adaptive mechanisms 
characterize human behavior. 

The present investigation is the first of a series bearing upon this 
question. If compensatory mechanisms exist they should be discov- 
erable by adequate testing and statistical methods. Possibly the test 
material used by Spearman, Thorndike, and others is not calculated 
to disclose the important facts of mental organization. 

In the present investigation measurements were obtained from 
over 500 subjects, sophomores registered for introductory psychology. 
The measurements include (a) eight social attitudes, each scaled, 
concerned with the fairness of the grading system, the significance of 
scholastic attainments, social levels, the moral code, etc.; (b) fresh- 
men scholastic records; (c) measurements of social adaptability, 
tested by a modification of Ream’s test; (d) social status, measured 
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by membership in social groups; (e) occupation of parents; (f) 
vocational ambitions; (g) intelligence test scores. For about half 
the group ratings were obtained on intelligence, physical attractive- 
ness, social behavior, and social achievement. The results were 
treated by the methods of (a) simple and partial correlation; (b) 
comparing measurements of superior and inferior groups in terms of 
scholastic attainment, mental test scores, social status, etc. Results, 
conclusions, and theoretical implications were formulated. 


Immediate Changes in Test Answers and Their Relation to Speed, 
Accuracy and Ability. James P. Porter, Ohio University. 


Thirty multiple answers and an equal number of true-false state- 
ments based on the first half of Warren’s “ Elements of Psychology ” 
were given to 157 college students. Fifty-seven of these were men. 
The subjects were instructed to look over their answers at once on 
finishing the list and indicate a change by drawing short vertical 
lines through the underscore changed from and then underline the 
phrase or letter changed to. The true medians for men and women 
indicate that the former work somewhat more rapidly and more 
accurately. The women omit on the average more than one item, 
the men less than half that number. The average number of changes 
for the two sexes is practically the same. 

Those women whose speed is below the median make in the 
multiple answer type more than twice as many wrong changes (from 
a right to a wrong or from one wrong to another). Those taking 
longer than the median time for their group change oftener to the 
right from a wrong than from one wrong to another or from right 
tc wrong. The number of correct changes is larger in those who 
score above the median accuracy, this measure being the average 
percentage of right answers (including changes) in the two tests 
combined. Those having obtained previously in a college ability 
test a score above the median show a preponderance of right changes. 
The multiple answer type changes bring out these differences more 
strikingly than the true-false. More thorough statistical treatment 
would probably enhance this difference. There is some evidence to 
show that ability test changes are more often right than changes in 
achievement tests. In an earlier study it was found that the women 
rate themselves as more emotionally disturbed (self-conscious) than 
dc the men. The sex differences here found would probably be 
partly explained by this. Those below median accuracy and ability 
may make more wrong changes in part because of emotions and 
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inhibitions. Changes in the multiple answer are more often right 
than in the true-false because processes of recognition are more often 
called into play. Recognition processes often occur on a relatively 
low mental level. Popular beliefs concerning correctness of first 
impressions and of so-called superior intuitive processes involved may 
have to be revised. 
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Some Results of Testing in Georgia. A. S. Epwarps, University 


of Georgia. 






Results of the use of psychological tests at the University of 
Georgia are given. The testing includes groups in elementary, high 
school, and college. Comparisons between psychological ratings and 
scholastic standings have been made and the possibility of predicting a 
future achievement studied. Local uses of tests are indicated and 








the proposed development of a psychoeducational clinic is outlined. 
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ANNUAL DINNER 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 7:00 P.M. 


Hotret PENNSYLVANIA, 39TH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 
THE INTERPRETATION OF THE ANIMAL MIND 
HARVEY A. CARR 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 8:00 P.M. 


Hore, PENNSYLVANIA 


All are invited to attend the President’s address whether or not 
they have been present at the dinner. 


CONFERENCE OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Tuurspay, DecEMBER 30, 9:00 a.m. 
Room 9, CoLLecE HALL 


ProGRAM A 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30, 9:00 a.m. 
Room 320, Cottece HALi 
HELEN T. Woo..ey, Chairman 


Community Psychological Service: An Analysis of Case Records. 

R. H. Sytvester, Des Moines. 

Purposes of this study were: (1) To determine the value of 
this psychological service to each of the various welfare agencies, 
and (2) to draw conclusions suggestive of improvement. Individual 
case records for seven years, September 1, 1919, to September 1, 
1926, provided the data. A dozen medical departments or clinics, a 
dental clinic, and a psychological clinic constitute the out-patient 
dispensary of the Polk County Hospital, located in the center of the 
city of Des Moines, Iowa. This dispensary, known as the Health 
Center, has its own social service and also maintains close working 
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relations with the community’s other welfare agencies. Codrdination 
is fostered by the fact that nearly all, including the Health Center, 
are financed through the Community Chest. The public schools, a 
through their medical, dental, and atypical children departments, pro- t 
vide the only other public dispensaries or clinics in this community 
of some 150,000 people. The director, the dentist, the psychologist, 
and more than half of the physicians in charge of pediatrics, head 
surgery and other medical departments have served through the 
seven years. Clinic schedule, examination routine, record system, 
and outside contacts have changed in only minor respects. ‘Thus 
organization and circumstances have favored the accumulation of 
homogeneous data. In the seven years, 1,944 of the 18,942 Health + 
Center patients were given psychological examinations. (Distribution 









of data as to reasons for examination, ages, grades of intelligence, 
and types of recommendations.) The orphan placing home used 
psychological examination results the most effectively. Next in order ; 
of apparent evaluation of the service were the juvenile court, the 4 
medical clinics, and the associated charities. Conclusions were drawn 
as to improvement of the psychological service, (1) by informing 
agencies and individuals more clearly as to its functions and its 
limitations, (2) by simplifying the standard vocabulary used in ‘e 
diagnoses and recommendations, and (3) by following up certain 
types of patients more closely, with the purpose of accumulating con- 
structive information for physicians, social workers, and psychologists. 
















Intelligence Tests in a Case of Brain Injury. Rose S. Harpwick, 
Boston, Mass. 






A boy of fourteen was brought in for a psychological examina- 3 
tion last February because of some problems of school adjustment. a 
He is left-handed and has always stammered somewhat. He was in . 









good physical condition. The Stanford-Binet scale and some other a 
standardized tests were given and he and his parents were advised a 
as to his problems. April 29th he was reported as showing marked a 
improvement, both in his attitude at school and in his achievement in if 






every study. In June he was promoted to grade 8. June 16 he 
was knocked down by a truck. The skull was fractured and the 
bone in the left parietal region was driven in so far as to force some 
of the brain tissue out through the canal of that ear. Dr. Jason iq 
Mixter operated, removing a large piece of the bone so that there iy 
is now a sort of artificial fontanelle on that side of the head. The ie 
boy was unconscious for several days and was then kept under the | 
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influence of opiates for some time so that he has now no memory of 
pain. Before the end of August he was going about much as usual, 
even going in swimming. He was able to carry on ordinary con- 
versation and to read. Dr. Mixter advised his entering school at 
the opening of the term. September 9th he returned for a second 
examination and was given the same tests as before. In general his 
reactions were slower but more accurate than before. At times 
there was a good deal of difficulty with verbal expression. October 
Ist he was reported as attending school regularly, remaining through 
the morning session, and making steady progress. This is thought 
to be the only case thus far on record in which the victim of such an 
injury had been given a psychological examination previous to the 
accident. 


Physiological Chemistry in the Service of Psychology, as Illustrated 
by Determinations of Alveolar Carbon Dioxide Tension and the 
Hemoglobin Content of the Blood, Correlated with Clinical Diag- 
noses. H. E. Starr, University of Pennsylvania. 

The studies of the hydrogen ion concentration of human mixed 
saliva as an index of fatigue and of emotional excitation, which we 
published in the American Journal of Psychology in 1922, indicated 
the importance of the rdle of excessive carbon dioxide in the metabolic 
etiology of stammering. Subsequent investigation, since published in 
the Journal of Biological Chemistry, demonstrated a high correlation 
between salivary pH in general and the carbon dioxide content of 
the alveolar air—a correlation, however, which did not obtain in 
certain instances when other organic acids were present in the saliva, 
largely derived from pathological oral conditions. It was important, 
therefore, to ascertain the carbon dioxide tension of the blood, with- 
out the intermediary of salivary pH. Accordingly this was done in 
a series of determinations made upon a large number of stammerers 
of the so-called “ sub-breathing ” type, definitely lethargic in behav- 
ior when they first applied for treatment in the Speech Clinic. 
Hemoglobin determinations and blood counts were also made to note 
any instance where anemia might be a contributory factor to the 
lethargy. Similar tests have followed as the treatment progressed 
and culminated in a cure. It is evident that this type of stammerer, 
constituting a large percentage of those who apply for aid to the 
clinic, are overloaded with carbon dioxide, and as they approximate 
a more nearly normal metabolism, as indicated by diminishing tension 
of carbon dioxide, become less lethargic and more nearly normal in 
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their habits of speech. That this is not entirely attributable to 
faulty habits of breathing in every instance is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing charts of normals on high carbohydrate diet and low. It is 
evident, therefore, that habits of breathing and habits of eating, the 
metabolic resultant of which may be ascertained by biochemical 
means, must be taken into consideration in rendering a psychological 
diagnosis. Furthermore, if there is to be a scientific approach to the 
treatment recommended, if the treatment is to be other than trial and 
error empiricism, then physiological chemistry must be brought into 
the service of psychology. 


Some Biochemical Aspects of Personality Traits. Gr1cBert J. Ricu, 

Institute for Juvenile Research. 

The relative slowness with which studies of personality traits 
other than intelligence have progressed suggested the propriety of 
a biological as well as a psychological approach to the problems 
involved. In the present set of experiments an attempt is made to 
bridge the gap between the type of metabolism that is taking place 
within a person and his character traits. In the absence of previous 
work of the same sort the procedure has been entirely empirical. 
Biochemical factors have been chosen for study merely because they 
seemed to present some probability of correlation with behavior traits. 

In the first part of the work, the subjects were normal university 
students who had been rated upon each of five personality traits 
by their fellow students—either fraternity brothers or men working 
in close contact with the subjects. Each person studied gave three 
samples of saliva, the hydrogen-ion concentration of which was 
measured, and three 24-hour samples of urine, which were analyzed 
for acidity, creatinine and phosphorus. Correlations between the 
chemical findings and the personality traits show a definite relation- 
ship (negative) between the traits of leadership and aggressiveness 
and the amount of acid excreted in the urine. In arriving at these 
correlations account must be taken of two important factors which 
cut across the determinations: the amount of metabolizing tissue, 
roughly measured by the body weight; and the rate at which water 
passes through the body, which influences the volume and concentra- 
tion of the urine. A similar negative correlation appears between 
leadership and creatinine excretion. 

The second part of the experiment, still in progress, is concerned 
with the biochemistry of the blood. Measurements of creatinine, 
phosphorus and alkali reserve are being made on blood samples from 
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a group of children who are rated upon their personality traits as 
they are studied in a behavior clinic. The preliminary results seem 
to show correlations between good-naturedness and blood phosphorus 
and between excitability and blood creatinine. All of these results 
are suggestive rather than conclusive, for it has been impossible to 
control a number of factors both in the ratings and in the chemical 
determinations. The correlations do, however, point the way to 
further investigation. 


Mental-graph Types at the College Adult Level. Rosert A. Brorr- 

MARKLE, University of Pennsylvania. 

The term psychograph is inclusive of the physical, mental, emo- 
tional and social study of the individual. The mental-graph is a 
graphic study of the mental ability of the individual. At the college 
adult level, such a study has revealed the following types: 

The superior type standing high in the fundamental abilities and 
complex mental processes and intellectual-emotional backgrounds. 

The superior descending type standing high in the fundamental 
abilities and descending in the complex mental processes and intel- 


lectual-emotional backgrounds to the median level. 
The median ascending type having a median standing in the 


fundamental abilities and ascending to a higher level in the complex 
mental processes and intellectual-emotional backgrounds. Median 
type with a median standing in all three factors. 

The median descending type with a median standing in the funda- 
mental abilities and descending to a lower standing in the complex 
mental processes and intellectual-emotional backgrounds. 

The inferior ascending type standing high in the fundamental 
abilities and ascending to a higher level in the complex mental proc- 
esses and intellectual-emotional backgrounds. 

The inferior type standing low in all three factors. 

The mental-graph is based upon the group minimum, median and 
maximum scores. The individual score for each test is placed on 
its own scale between the minimum and maximum. The tests involved 
in the fundamental abilities are four observation and attention factors 
and memory spans. The tests involved in the complex mental 
processes are memory, language abilities, judgment and application. 
The intellectual-emotional backgrounds are found by the Brote- 
markle Comparison Test. 
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The following correlations are noted: 
r grades and mental-graph — .54 
R “and (fundamental abilities, complex mental processes and 
intellectual-emotional backgrounds ) — .38 
k and (fundamental abilities, complex mental processes and 
intellectual-emotional backgrounds ) — .69 
Conclusion : 

1. The mental-graph types are convenient forms for the analysis 
of the college adult level intellectual capacity. 

2. The mental-graph, representative of the clinician’s judgment of 
the combined factors fundamental abilities, complex mental processes 
and intellectual-emotional backgrounds, is more indicative than the 
sigma-massed-average ratings studied statistically. 


Socio-Psychological Study of 80 Children in 23 “ Minimum” Fam- 
ilies. PHYLLIS BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 

What kind of children do we find in families of the “ submerged 
tenth”? This paper presents facts concerning 23 families to whom 
the Family Society of Philadelphia has been giving relief for several 
years and who have been most difficult of economic rehabilitation 
despite intensive social work. Practical question is whether children 
are promising enough to continue work for the conservation of 
family. Socio-economic status of families characterized by alco- 
holism, ill health of one or both parents, unemployment or irregular 
employment of father, poor discipline in the home, lack of 
recreation. Racial origin: about equally divided between foreign 
and American born. 

Status of children. In the 23 families there are altogether 127 
living children, 80 of whom were given psychological and educa- 
tional tests. 41.3 per cent are of average or superior intelligence, 
with 1.0.’s between 90 and 120. 37.5 per cent are dull normal, 
1.Q.’s between 80 and 89, inclusive. 10 per cent are borderline, 
[.0.’s from 70 to 79, and 11.2 per cent are mentally deficient, hav- 
ing 1.0.’s below 70. Educational achievement as measured by 
tests and by school progress will also be reported, if time permits. 
The behavioristic data show that 68.8 per cent of the children are 
free from behavior difficulties; 17.5 per cent present minor behavior 
problems (enuresis, bad language, disobedience, disciplinary prob- 


lem in classroom); 13.7 per cent have developed major conduct 
disorders (stealing, truancy, running away, begging on street). 
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Feeblemindedness and serious conduct disorders are of compara- 
tively low incidence, surprisingly so in view of the “ social origin” 
of the children. 


A Study of Color Preferences in White and Negro Three Year Olds, 
Apa Hart Arvitt and SopHie Harrison Buckner, University 
of Cincinnati. 

This investigation was undertaken to determine whether there 
were any race differences in color preferences between a comparable 
group of white and negro children. We are indebted to Miss Marion 
Monroe for permission to follow in this investigation procedure and 
material used by her in her study of color preferences in young chil- 
dren now being carried on at the University of Chicago. The sub- 
jects for the study were twenty-four white and twenty-five negro 
children between the ages of three years and three years eleven 
months. The subjects had, as far as could be ascertained, similar 
home conditions, in as much as all of them were the children of work- 
ing parents who were forced by their economic condition to keep 
the children in free day nurseries throughout the day. All of the 
subjects were given mental tests. 

The tests to determine color preferences were: (1) Doll dress- 
ing. In this test children chose squares of silk in the primary colors 
to dress dolls. Record was made of the order in which the silks 
were chosen. (2) Painting. In this test the color preferences were 
determined by the order in which paints were chosen and the number 
of times each color was used to “ make a picture.” (3) Drawing. 
In this test color preferences were determined by the order in which 
colored chalks were chosen and by the number of times each color 
was used. 

In the painting test the primary colors were used. In the draw- 
ing test the chalks were red, yellow, blue, green, brown, orange, 
and purple. 

The conclusions drawn from the investigation were as follows: 
(1) The major race difference in color preference appeared to be 
that the negro children showed more decided preferences than did 
the white. They were less open to the suggestion given by the 
order in which the colors were placed, and they chose the colors 
which they preferred with a greater degree of frequency than did 
the whites. (2) There was no race difference in ranking in 
respect to green, for in all experiments green was avoided by all 
groups. (3) White and colored children in two experiments in 
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which the stimulus of the primary colors was constant, agreed in 
preferring red and blue to yellow and green. (4) There was no a 
significant difference between the races as to preference for light 
rather than dark shades. (5) In the experiment in which intermediate 
colors were used there was no marked race difference in respect to 
the choice between the primary colors and the intermediate colors. 4 
(6) Qualitatively the negro group was found to be more responsive 

than the white group and less concerned with attention to details in 

carrying out the drawing, the painting and the doll dressing. 
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On the Identification of Certain Vowel and Consonantal Elements 
in Words by Their Tactual Qualities and by The Visual a 
Qualities. Rosert H. Gautt, National Research Council. 4 






One hundred and seventy-two monosyllabic words, each one in 
isolation from sentence structure, have been spoken into a micre- 
phone while a deaf subject held the ball of her thumb lightly against 












the diaphragm of a receiver. She was in a position to feel the word pie 
upon her thumb and simultaneously to see it upon the lips of the ) 
speaker. The same words were presented the same number of times i 
when the subject was detached from the instrument. She could e 
see the lips of the speaker but could not receive his words tactually. a 
Whether in the lip-reading or the lip-touch-reading series the sub- i 
ject was instructed to write a word after each presentation: to . 
identify the spoken word if possible. If this were not possible her # 

a 






instructions were to write any word that contained such vowel or a 
consonantal (or both vowel and consonantal) elements as she thought i 
she recognized when the word was being spoken. The question i 
is: in which series (lip-reading or lip-touch-reading) will the greater ) 
number of words, and the greater number of each of several ele- a 
ments be identified. The results point unmistakably to the superiority q 
of the lip-touch-reading series. a 
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Some Anomalies in Nerve Regeneration. Harry HEtson, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 

The facts of nerve regeneration are as yet but little understood. 
The gradual return of sensitivity in an anesthetic area on all sides 
and some of the facts to be mentioned in this paper do not fit into 
the picture offered us by the simple hypothesis that the area is being 
resupplied by the old nerve growing back into its old grooves and 
merely sending out new collaterals along its path. The anomalies 
found here are to be met often in normal nerve tissue, but appearing 
in exaggerated form force us to examine some of the usual explana- 
tions and methods of treating them. We have time for only the 
briefest mention of the facts and their implications. We have found 
that certain divisions of the anesthetic area yield a report of two 
when stimulated with a single punctiform stimulus or with any sepa- 
ration of two points if that separation is below the so-called limen. 
Really we cannot speak of a limen since it would be impossible to 
construct a probability curve of the phi-gamma type for these results. 
It may be that the mechanisms responsible for twoness below the 
limen on normal tissue may be at work here without check, making 
an explanation in terms of statistical tendency impossible,—and 
perhaps suggesting that if we knew more about the normal mechan- 
isms we could do more than treat them by the methods of chance. 
Then, too, we have anomalous reports of one from two stimuli: a 
more intense pain or pressure may obliterate a weaker one so that 
only one is felt, quite in accord with the Bernstein theory. But 
if the stimuli give rise to sharp pricks both will be felt even though 
one is much weaker than the other, an exception which the Bern- 
stein theory does not account for and which may have some con- 
sequences for theories of felt twoness in work on the two-point 
limen. “ Illusions” of direction take the form of apparent displace- 
ments of the line made by two stimuli: the displacement may appear 
to be from a few degrees to 180 degrees away from the normal, thus 
making the stimuli seem oblique or transverse when they are really 
central-peripheral. Experiments on localization are of interest here. 
As long as 250 days after the lesion the observer was dependent upon 
the stresses and strains within the entire affected area in order to 
localize a single spot. Later the effects of the stimulus are narrowed 
so that any given spot assumes its characteristic quality against a 
background which becomes more and more obscure. The pattern, 
so to speak, narrows to a point. The hypothesis that only a single 
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nerve is renewing its functions breaks down, even though only a 
single nerve has been severed. 


Is Rapport an Essential Characteristic of Hypnosis? Paut C. 

YounG, Louisiana State University. 

The divergent theories of hypnosis arise not only from different 
interpretations of the supposed facts of hypnosis, but also from a 
disagreement as to what the essential facts are. In the present 
paper the question is raised whether the characteristics of hypnosis 
(as seen in the usual experiments conducted, say, in courses in abnor- 
mal psychology or on the stage) are not artifacts of the methods 
cf the hypnotist, of his own presuppositions, and of the beliefs which, 
somehow, the hypnotic subject has been led to accept. It may be 
simply chance that the standard hypnotic experiment is such as it is. 
That there is a subjective state rightly called hypnosis, which is more 
than mere pretense, is not denied; that this state of mind, however, 
is necessarily accompanied by catalepsy and exclusive rapport of 
any degree, or followed by post-hypnotic amnesia, is seriously ques- 
tioned. At this time rapport only will be dealt with. 

The predominant theories of hypnosis (e.g., those of McDougall 
or Bleuler) are founded on the essentiality of rapport. These 
theories, therefore, posit, for instance, the submissive instinct or the 
gregarious instinct as the basis of the hypnotic consciousness. On 
the other hand, Baudouin—and, with reservations, E. Jones—make 
auto-hypnosis the essential element in all hypnosis. To test whether 
rapport is essential or not to the somnambulistic stage of hypnosis, 
and whether hetero-suggestions are more powerful than auto-sug- 
gestions the writer, after having induced artificial somnambulism in 
four subjects several times, allowed another teacher to coach the 
subjects in giving themselves auto-suggestions which they were to 
carry out in hypnosis, without the knowledge of the hypnotist. These 
auto-suggestions varied from the determination to do all that the 
hypnotist ordered except in one particular, to the determination to 
do nothing that was ordered in hypnosis and to be entirely out of 
rapport with the person who hypnotized them, even to the extent 
of awakening at a signal agreed by the subjects and the other teacher. 

The results of several sessions with the four subjects show almost 
uniformly that auto-suggestions may be more powerful than hetero- 
suggestions and that a genuine hypnosis can exist without the sem- 
blance of rapport. An experimenter can hypnotize a subject who 
thereupon can be out of rapport with the experimenter and come 
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back into rapport only if, as, and when he has determined before 
he was hypnotized. 

These results if verified by other experimenters would go to 
substantiate the theories of Baudouin and the Psychoanalysts as 
against those sponsored by McDougall, Bleuler, and others. 


The Application of Quantitative Experimental Methods of Hypnotic 
Phenomena. Cxiark L. Hutt, University of Wisconsin (assisted 
by Ramona Messerschmidt and others). 


Considering the fact that hypnesis constitutes one of the most 
powerful of all psychological methods, its present state amounts 
almost to a scientific scandal. To show that quantitative methods 
may readily be applied to hypnotic phenomena, three typical investi- 
gations will be summarized. 

I. The diminution in the strength of post-hypnotic suggestion 
with the lapse of time. (Ludden) Subject showing complete post- 
hypnotic amnesia is placed in deep trance. He is told that upon 
waking he will breathe twice as fast as usual when reading from 
the even pages of a certain small book, but while reading from the 
odd pages he will breathe only half as fast as usual. In addition 
he is told that during such experiments, he will notice nothing unusual 
in the mode of his breathing but will think it is a reading experi- 
ment. He is awakened and not again hypnotized. Now if imme- 
diately or at any later time he is given the book to read (his breathing 
being recorded pneumographically) the relative strength of the sug- 
gestion will be indicated by the average difference in rate between 
the odd and even pages. Curves will be shown of results thus 
obtained after varying intervals of time. 

II. The density of post-hypnotic amnesia. (Strickler) Subjects 
showing complete post-hypnotic amnesia as tested by ordinary recall, 
learned non-sense material in both the normal and the trance state. 
Both materials were relearned after 15 minutes, subjects having 
no conscious recollection of ever having seen the material learned 
in the trance. It was found the relearning amnesia resulting from 
deep hypnosis averaged only about 50 per cent complete. 

III. Can genuine subconscious thinking be induced by post- 
hypnotic suggestion? (Messerschmidt). While in a deep trance sub- 
jects (taken one at a time) were instructed that upon waking they 
would begin reading aloud from a book as rapidly as possible but 
also at the same time they would carry on subconsciously as rapidly 
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as possibly a complex form of continuous mental addition. The 
number beginning the addition series was given the instant before 
waking and the various totals subconsciously added were recorded 
automatically by the hand under a screen. Parallel control experi- 
ments were run. There was gross evidence of alternation and inter- 
ference, each process being less than half as efficient as when alone. 
All subjects noticed disturbance in their reading but were unable 
to account for it. There was no indication of an independent 


“ eco-conscious ” process. 


Compulsions and Their Motivation. ENGtisH Bacsy, University of 

North Carolina. 

This paper will be primarily a study of a case of compulsive 
hand-biting. The patient, while facing an unsolvable moral prob- 
lem, exhibited a simple compulsion. This activity represents a regres- 
sion to a device which had been employed years earlier in a similar 
emotional situation. Therapeusis, directed primarily at the act itself, 
inhibited the compulsion but resulted in the appearance of a morbid 
worry. A new compulsion was then formed, the worry reaction 
promptly disappearing. In this is seen an emotional state operating 
as a source of motivation, and compulsions operating as reducers of 
the emotional tension. With a removal of the moral problem the 
whole condition immediately disappeared. It is suggested that 
implicit emotional states are comparable to hunger tensions and are 
equivalent sources of motivation. However, the specific “ postural 


tonus ” theory of Kempf is rejected. 


Symbolic Thinking in Aphasia. SHEPHERD Ivory FRANz, Univer- 
sity of California, Southern Branch. 

Aphasics exhibit disorders of symbolic thinking, but at times in 
the course of their reéducation many of the obvious difficulties dis- 
appear, suddenly and apparently permanently. In instances, also, 
the disabilities for closely allied situations vary from zero to a 
maximum. While, therefore, the older view of sensory and motor 
aphasias may have to be replaced, and we may describe them in 
terms of difficulty of symbol use, especially when dealt with in 
static cross sections, a more general view must be taken when they 
are looked at in a dynamic or developmental way. 
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Discussion and Exhibition of a Collection of So-called Automatic 
Drawings and Paintings. Morton Prince, Boston, Mass. 
Abstract: Drawings and paintings as evidence of subconscious 

processes—psychogenesis and motivation of the same—correlation of 

the motor phenomena with “ the incubation and maturation of motives 

"—their interpretation as mani- 


deposited by the experiences of life’ 
festations of subconscious constructive imagination—as compensa- 
tory expressions of the personality—exhibition of the drawings 


and paintings. 


PrRoGRAM A. 
SESSION FOR INFORMAL REPORTS BY GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 


TuurspDAy, DECEMBER 30, 2:00 P.M. 
Room 110, CoLLEGE HALL 


MARGARET F. WASHBURN, Chairman 


The Perception of Relative Visual Motion. E. F. THeEttn, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, introduced by Harvey A. Carr. 


An Experimental Study of the Kinaesthetic Properties of Space im 
Fields of Force. C. O. WesBeEr, Wells College, introduced by 
Ivy G. Campbell. 

The Fluctuation of Attention. J. P. GuiLForp, University of Illinois, 
introduced by Karl M. Dallenbach. 


4n Experimental Study of Unconscious Learning in Reaction Tume. 
Tuomas N. JENKINS, Columbia University, introduced by R. S. 
Woodworth. 

On the Tactual Qualities of Spoken Vowels and Diphthongs. GEorGE 
W. Crane, National Research Council, introduced by Robert 
H. Gault. 

Factors Influencing the Activity of the Rat: Age; Intervals of Rest. 
Mary Survey, University of Minnesota, introduced by K. S. 
Lashley. 

A Study of Sex Behavior in the White Rat, Using the Obstruction 
Method. Lucien Warner, Columbia University, introduced 
by R. S. Woodworth. 
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Sex Differences in Learning to Walk a Tight Wire. GRANVILLE B. 
JouNnson, University of Denver, introduced by T. R. Garth. 


The Differentiation of Emotional Responses in Infants. MANDEL 
SHERMAN, University of Chicago, introduced by Harvey A. Carr. 


The Effect of State of Adaptation of the Eye on the Visibility Curve 
for Different Intensities of Light. Louise L. SLoan, Bryn 
Mawr College, introduced by C. E. Ferree. 


The Influence of Vision in the Acquisition of Skill. FRANCEs 
BoTkIN, University of Chicago, introduced by Harvey A. Carr. 


ProGRAM B 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
THuURSDAY, DECEMBER 30, 2:00 P.M. 

Room 320, CoLLEeGE HALL 


SHEPHERD |. FRANZ 


Personality Handicaps in the Learning Process of Young Children. 
Grace E. Brrp, Rhode Island College of Education. 
An attempt to investigate one of the causes of variety of achieve- 
ment in a group of normal young children is the basis of this study. 


Observation of one hundred individuals was made over a period 
of several months, with a view to the detection of personality hin- 
drances in the learning process. The ages of the children ranged 
from four to six. All were observed during their first half year 
in school. No one obviously psychopathic was included. All were 
free from observable physical defects and ailments. All possessed 
normal intelligence as measured by both the Stanford Binet and our 
own Rhode Island Intelligence Test. Markedly superior children 
were not considered. The type of learning selected for investigation 
was one of the stages in mastering reading as taught in our Chil- 


dren’s School. This consists in finger tracing of emery-paper letters 
and words preparatory to writing them on the blackboard. Of the 
group of one hundred, about one-third showed sufficiently uniform 
concentration, independence, and freedom from affective disturbances 
to make steady improvement with no more conspicuous delays than 
might be expected. All of the others were definitely retarded by 
some obvious personality hindrance. Some were handicapped by 
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fear of the surroundings or of the task itself. Others were diverted 
unduly by the activities of their neighbors. A large percentage 
showed excessive dependence upon the stimulus of approval at every 
step in their advancement. General vagrancy of attention led some 
to essay too many new tasks before the old were mastered. The 
usual number consumed time in an endeavor to attract attention by 
original performances of their own invention. Some tended to 
experiment with the letters in so many positions as to require con- 
stant direction and supervision. A small percentage of introversion 
militated against the necessary participation in general activity and 
inhibited the energetic effort necessary to progress. Other peculiari- 
ties were confined to individuals or to very small groups. The num- 
ber of letters and words learned in a given time and the number of 
trials required to master them, also the variable character of indi- 
vidual learning curves including the frequency and duration of 
plateaus were considered in this investigation. Early encourage- 
ment in the reconditioning and inhibiting of some of these personality 
handicaps tends to the improvement of learning in the young child, 
with a view to minimizing dangerous elements of failure in the adult. 


A New Method of Teaching a Language to Deaf-Mute Children. 


ArTHUR I. Gates, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


By the traditional methods, deaf children are introduced to 
language by means of lip reading or manual movement reading. 
Acquisition of language by these means is slow and reading of 
printed words, which is introduced late and applied only to words 
that may be lip-read or spoken, develops very slowly, rarely reaching 
a level to be useful or enjoyable. Tests show that few deaf-mutes 
between 12 and 18 years can really read. Practical considerations 
suggest the great advantages of teaching the deaf to read at the 
earliest possible time and certain principles of psychology indicate 
the possibility of overcoming the difficulties, previously considered 
insurmountable, of teaching reading before other types of language 
comprehension and as a means of facilitating the acquisition of the 
other language arts. With the codperation of Dr. Helen Thompson 
and Dr. Ruth Strang, the writer developed a body of material which 
was used in an experiment conducted daily for a year on inexperinced 
deaf mutes. These materials will be illustrated, the underlying prin- 
ciples explained and the highly successful outcome of the study 
demonstrated. 
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The Effect of Homogeneous Grouping Upon the Quality of Work 
of Gifted Pupils. M. J. VAN WaGENEN, University of 
Minnesota. 

From the scores made in eight achievement scales and one group 
mental test by the pupils completing the eighth grade in a large city 
school system, the achievement quotients were determined for the 
188 pupils with intelligence quotients of 120 and above. Of these, 
26 constituted the major portion of a special class made up of pupils 
with intelligence quotients of 120 and above. These 26 pupils, along 
with a few others equally gifted but whose records were incomplete, 
had been taught as a homogeneous unit during the previous two years. 
Thirty-five pupils, designated a mixed group, were found in two 
regular eighth grade classes in which about half the pupils had 
intelligence quotients of 120 and above. The remaining 127 pupils, 
designated the composite group, were scattered in small numbers 
among forty-odd eighth grade classes. As the numbers of pupils 
at various mental ages varied in the three groups, the effect of 
variations in mental age upon the achievement quotients was elimi- 
nated for the group comparisons by classifying the pupils of each 
group into 12 mental age units and treating the mean achievement 
quotients for each of these units as individual achievement quotients. 
While an analysis of these means indicated that the superior pupils 
with the lower mental ages surpassed those with higher mental ages 
in eighty per cent of the comparisons, no marked or consistent 
superiority of either the special group or mixed group over the 
composite group was evident. In abilities to read and to solve prob- 
lems in American history the girls of the special group surpassed 
those of the composite group but among the boys no such tendency 
was apparent. On the contrary, the girls of the special group were 
surpassed by those of the composite group in spelling, the funda- 
mental operations of arithmetic and arithmetic problems, while the 
boys of the special group were surpassed in arithmetic problems. 
From the results of this comparative analysis of the achievement quo- 
tients for the three groups, one is led to the inference that ability 
grouping may be expected to result in a better quality of work on 
the part of superior pupils only when it is accompanied by the 
selection of a more complex and difficult content than is commonly 
taught and by the development of more effective methods of instruct- 
ing superior children. 
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The Essential Laws of Learning or Association. H. B. REep, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

A survey of current textbooks on psychology reveals a wide dis- 
agreement as to (1) whether the laws of learning and association are 
the same or different; (2) their importance in psychology; (3) the 
problems they are intended to solve; and (4) what the laws are, 
There is need of applying the principle of parsimony to the last 
problem, for the laws are multiplying rapidly. The old laws of con- 
tiguity and similarity are in disrepute because of their failure to fit 
the stimulus-response concept, yet they stand for essential truths 
in connections between ideas, and by an extension of their generaliza- 
tion, can be made to cover essential connections between stimuli and 
responses not only in ideas but also in motor reactions. The follow- 
ing formulations are suggested. Contiguity: If a reaction or series 
of reactions is repeatedly made to a group of contiguous stimuli, 
later one of these stimuli is sufficient to provoke this reaction or a 
series of reactions. Similarity: If in a new situation, an organism 
meets elements similar to those to which it has made reactions before, 
it has a tendency to repeat these reactions. These laws, however, 
seem inadequate to account for new adaptations to complex situa- 
tions, purposive thinking, or the fact that meaningful material is 
learned in much less time than meaningless. For this a new law 


seems necessary, namely, man learns by perceiving relationships. 
These three laws explain the formation of connections. The strength 
of connections is accounted for by the law of exercise while the 
elimination of wrong reactions is best explained by the law of effect 


(immediate sensory consequences ). 


What is an Attitude? PrrctvaL M. Symonps, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Educators are more and more using attitudes of one sort or 
another to refer to the desirable outcomes of education. Seven dif- 
ferent meanings to the term attitude may be found in the writings 
of educators and psychologists. (1) Attitude refers to the great 
organic drives more familiarly known as purposes or motives. (2) 
Attitude refers to muscular set or adjustment. (3) Attitude refers 
to generalized conduct. (4) Attitude refers to neural set or readi- 
ness to make certain reactions. (5) Attitude refers to the emotional 
concomitant of action. (6) Attitude refers to the feeling comitant 
of action. (7) Attitude refers to certain verbal responses indicating 
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liking or disliking, acceptance or rejection. None of these refers 


to conduction units which yield a peculiar type of reaction that may 
be called an attitude. The conclusion is that attitude is not a term 
used to refer to a specific kind of reaction but is a name which either 
duplicates what is already known as habit or skill, or is a term which 
is used to refer to particular features—the readiness or the affective 
side—of reaction units. It is suggested that the term attitude be 
dispensed with and that in defining the objectives of education one 
should state the particular reactions desired either as habits or skills. 
Education provided in school is apt to result in verbal response, 
and this is particularly true in the case of those objectives which 
educators call attitudes. This is not to be deplored because in social 
life verbal acceptances or oppositions of an issue are desirable. But 
one should be on guard against assuming that verbal reactions carry 
over into conduct reactions. 


Sex Differences in Certain Non-Intellectual Traits. Lewis M. 

TERMAN, Stanford University. 

Four tests were devised for determining masculinity and femi- 
ninity in mental traits. These include a word association test, an 
information test, an interest test of the Freyd-Cowdery type and 
an ink blot test. The reliabilities were high when calculated for mixed 
sex groups but low for single sex groups. Composite score is highly 
reliable and highly discriminatory between the sexes. Important sex 
differences in interests are brought out. Validity studies are in 
progress. 
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SPECIAL REVIEWS 


Pruette, Lorine, G. Stanley Hall. A Biography of a Mind. N.Y.: 

1926. Appleton. Pp. x-+-267. 

Hall is characterized as the Playboy of Western Scholarship, 
The book is not concerned with a detailing of chronological events, 
It is rather an intimate picture of the development of the mind of 
a man of great enthusiasms, “fads and crazes,” and is a very suc- 
cessful attempt to show how the development of his ideas and 
beliefs molded his personality. The book is filled with interesting 
and amusing anecdotes showing the humor and pathos, the great- 
ness and the weaknesses of Hall’s truly great character. The author 
presents an extremely fair estimate of his character and of his ideas 
and ideals. The book is written in a charming and exceedingly 


readable style. 
SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


James Mark Batpwin, Between Two Wars (1861-1921). 2 Vols. 

Boston: 1926. Stratford. Pp. 302 & xiii+358. 

The first volume, entitled Memories, is an autobiography of 
the author. The opening chapters give an interesting picture of 
education at the time of the Civil War in the South and of under- 
graduate life at Princeton in the early 80’s, and of graduate work 
in Germany in the same period. These chapters will be of interest 
to psychologists of to-day by indicating a contrast of methods. In 
the next chapters, the author tells of his academic life at Lake 
Forest, Toronto, Princeton, Oxford and Hopkins. These chapters 
are replete with interesting personal contacts with many of the 
earlier group of psychologists. Two chapters contain an account 
of his Mexican experiences. The rest of the book is concerned 
with the author’s experiences, activities and observations during 
the World War. 

The second volume contains a number of short papers, entitled 
Opinions. These are largely propagandic, urging America to enter 
the World War and with regard to French and American Relations. 
Little of this section will be of interest to psychologists as such. 
The last half of the second volume contains letters received from 
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a wide variety of well known people. Many of these are from 
psychologists and a considerable number of these are of real interest. 
SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Martin, Everett D., Psychology and Its Use. Chicago: 1926. 































Amer. Library Assn. Pp. 48. 
MEIKLEJOHN, ALEXANDER, Philosophy. Chicago: 1926. Amer. a 
; , ~ » &7? ry : 
Library Assn. Pp. 52. é 


These two little books are part of the series recently published : 
by the American Library Association to give the primary orienta- p 
tion to people who come into libraries stating that they do not know 
anything about a given subject but that they want to learn. In a 
both cases, a short course of reading is outlined. 4 

The pamphlet on psychology has great merit in pointing out i 
what psychology is mot and in warning the reader against all sorts y 
of “ psychological” fakes and of all sorts of alleged extravagant q 
applications of psychology. A very sane and conservative estimate 7 
of the proper psychological applications follows. The author then 
discusses the three methods of psychology: introspection, be- 4 
haviorism and psychoanalysis. It is the opinion of the reviewer 4 
that the psychoanalytic method is too strongly emphasized, especially 
for the type of person for whom the book is intended. 

The pamphlet on philosophy is the best item of the sort that it 
has been the privilege of the reviewer to read. Meiklejohn’s con- 
tention is that philosophy is a method,—the method of reflection. ig 
Contrasted with this are the other three methods of settling prob- a 
lems,—warfare, voting and compromise. The three important 
problems of philosophical reflection are Reality and Appearance, 
the logical unity of mind, the relations of man to the other objects 
in the world. Throughout the discussion hinges upon the example 
of the conflict between religion and science and this problem is a 
presented to the layman as a very real and very vital problem to a 
which the author does not attempt a solution. The reader is told a 
that if he wants to study philosophy he should not read philosophic . if 
systems but, rather, he should find some essential problem send . 
reflect upon it. This little book should certainly set the thinking 
layman to reflection. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Epwin B. Hott, visiting professor of psychology at 
Princeton University, will give this winter ten lectures on the 
“ Psychology of Response” at the New School for Social Research, 
New York City. 

APPOINTMENTS for the year 1926-1927 in the anthropological 
division of the Institute of Psychology, Yale University, are as fol 
lows: Fellowships: Dr. Paul Radin, research fellow; Dr. Beatrice 
Blackwood, international fellow from Engiand; H. D. Skinner, 
Rockefeller Foundation fellow from New Zealand; research assist- 
ants, Dr. Sophie de Aberle, Emily M. Pilpel, Helen H. Roberts, 

CLarK UNIVERSITY announces a series of lectures on “ The Case 
For and Against Psychical Research” to be held on dates between 
November 29 and December 11, 1926. The speakers include: Pros 
fessor Joseph Jastrow, University of Wisconsin; Professor F. C, §, 
Schiller, Oxford University; Dr. Gardner Murphy, Columbia Unie 
versity ; Professor Hans Driesch, Dr. L. R. G. Crandon, Dr. Walter 
F, Prince, Mr. Frederick Bligh Bond and Mrs. Margaret Deland 
Manuscripts which have been prepared by the following will be read 
in the absence of the authors: Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Professor 
William McDougall, Harvard University; Professor John E. Coover, 
Stanford University, and Mrs. Mary Austin. 

It is with regret that we announce the resignation of Professor 
James H. Leuba as cooperating editor of the Butietin. For @ 
number of years past, Dr. Leuba has been responsible for material 
in the field of social and religious psychology. 

ProFressoR WILLIAM McDouGaL has resigned from Harvard 
University to accept the professorship of psychology at Duke 
University. 

FRIENDs and former students are establishing a scholarship fund 
at Clark University in memory of the late Dr. Edmund C. Sanford) 
who was professor of psychology at Clark University. 
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